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Marginal Helps for the Reader 
Eugene A. Nida 


The following treatment of marginal helps was prepared at the request 
of the Translations Committee of the United Bible Societies. It is 
designed as a summary of principles and practices governing the use of 
marginal helps and as an explanation of what has been regarded by 
most Bible Societies as a valid interpretation of the principle of 
“without note and comment.” It must be noted that while the types of 
marginal helps listed here are generally approved by the various Bible 
Societies, there are significant differences in some features as the 
result of diverse historical precedents. 


Most Bible Societies have maintained a time-honored policy of 
publishing the Scriptures “without note or comment.” Some persons 
have interpreted this to mean that there should be absolutely no 
marginal helps of any kind; that is to say, just the bare text without 
such features as running heads at the tops of pages, chapter summaries, 
or notes to call attention to other Greek or Hebrew readings. The 
Bible Societies, however, have regarded the restriction of ‘without 
note or comment”’ as referring to doctrinal interpretation of the text and 
have accordingly published Scriptures with a certain number of marginal 
helps for the readers. 

There are two principal types of readers’ helps: (1) identificational, 
and (2) explanatory. The first type includes: (a) running heads, 
employed at the tops of pages to call attention to what is construed as 
the most important matter mentioned on the page below, (b) section 
headings, which are placed at the beginning of all significant divisions 
of the text and thus serve to separate the text into the most important 
sections, (c) chapter summaries, which are essentially section headings 
grouped together at the beginnings of chapters, and (d) references, 
which indicate such features as parallel passages, quotations, evident 
allusions, similarity of customs, and historical events. Explanatory 
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marginal helps include notes on (a) alternative readings (where the 
Greek or Hebrew manuscripts have more than one form of expression), 
and (b) alternative renderings (where there is more than one way of 
translating an ambiguous Greek or Hebrew expression or of saying 
the same thing in another language, especially in the case of dialectal 
variants), (c) meanings which are obscured by the process of trans- 
lating, e.g., the rendering of proper names such as Adam, Isaac, 
and Jesus, and the intentional plays on words so frequent in the 
writings of the Prophets, (d) the meanings of transliterated expres- 
sions, e.g., Mammon, Hosanna, or raca, (e) explanations of cultural 
differences, e.g., weights and measures, or customs such as the 
ceremonial washing of hands or anointing with oil, (f) references, 
where these are primarily designed to explain the text rather than to 
identify a source or parallel, (g) introductory information concerning 
the geographical and historical settings of various books, and (h) 
illustrations together with captions and explanations. 

We must, of course, deal with these various types of marginal 
helps in detail, but before considering these special matters we should 
first note the traditional locations of such information with respect 
to the text and the types of publications in which they are used. We will 
then return to a consideration of the various kinds of helps, one by one. 


Location of Marginal Helps 


Most marginal helps occur on the page with the text. These include 
running heads, section headings, references (to parallel passages, 
quotations, allusions, and historical events), illustrations and accom- 
panying captions, and most explanatory notes. There are some placing 
some helps either immediately before the book or in an appendix. 
For example, many references to related ideas (i.e., references which 
are essentially explanatory rather than strictly identificational) can be 
best incorporated into a limited subject index or a restricted concord- 
ance, where the relationships between ideas is much more obvious 
than in any list of references. Short glossaries of unfamiliar terms, 
e.g., Sadducees, Pharisees, Mammon, and Beelzebub, can cover a 
number of terms without the constant repetition of notes on the text 
page. Tables of weights and measures are useful summaries for 
inclusion in an appendix, and some publications of the Scriptures 
incorporate a number of dialectal differences in lists appended to 
the text. Introductions concerning the geographical and historical 
background of various books are set off clearly from the text, but 
these are usually restricted to special publications designed for a 
particular constituency. 

The location of the marginal helps depends very largely upon the 
kind of constituency for which the publication is prepared, but in 
general the advantage of an uncluttered page is recognized. On the 
other hand, helps which are relegated to an appendix are often much 
less used. The choice as to location of particular marginal helps is 
thus dependent upon the factors of (1) immediate value in under- 
standing the text, (2) preference of the readers, depending largely 
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upon the types of Scripture publications to which they are accustomed, 
(3), clarity of relationship of the marginal help to the text in 
question, and (4) the degree to which such helps facilitate the reading 
and understanding of the text rather than detract from it. 


Types of Publications which Employ Marginal Helps 


There are four principal types of publications which figure in the 
selection of marginal helps to be employed: (1) publications in “new” 
languages, (2) editions for the average reading audience of (a) lan- 
guages with a long Christian tradition, e.g., German, French, and 
English, or (b) languages of the so-called “Younger Churches,” e.g., 
Tagalog, Zulu, and Thai, (3) editions prepared for students and 
scholarly persons, and (4) editions published for some special con- 
stituency, e.g., for youth, in which case there may be a need for more 
illustrations, or for a largely secular audience, in which case there 
may be a need for more introductory material. 

It should be quite obvious that the types of marginal helps which 
would be highly useful for the scholar would be entirely unsuited 
for the average layman. Furthermore, what the average person in a 
church with long traditions would desire would often be quite mean- 
ingless to the aboriginal person who is receiving the Scriptures for the 
first time. And what would be almost indispensable for the Scriptures 
in a ‘new’ language would seem quite unnecessary for a publication 
in a language with several generations of Bible tradition. Accordingly, 
even before studying some of the special problems relating to the 
various types of marginal helps, we must indicate clearly some of 
the limitations as to the classes of helps which are useful in particular 
kinds of publications. Otherwise, we would have a badly distorted 
view of the practicability of such notes. 


Publications in “New” Languages 

People who are receiving the Scriptures in their language for the 
first time present a series of very special problems. In the first place, 
they have no interest in and little appreciation of the problems of 
alternative readings and renderings, the very types of notes which 
are most frequent in editions prepared for scholars and in texts 
published for people with long traditions of Bible use. On the other 
hand, they do need explanations of the meanings of proper names, 
transliterated expressions, dialectal variants (often a real necessity 
because of the lack of a dominant literary dialect), and interpretations 
of cultural differences. For example, “a man coming out of the 
tomb” would be nothing less than a person rising from the dead or 
some frightening ghost, unless there is some way for the people to 
know about the types of tombs prevalent in Bible times. Similarly, 
the hours of the day, the watches of the night, the use of phylacteries, 
and the anointing with oil may all seem quite meaningless unless in 
the translation of the text or in the marginal notes there is sufficient 
explanation so as to make sense. Furthermore, it must be recognized 
that not only do such people have a very limited knowledge of the 
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outside world, but they have practically no access to sources of infor- 
mation about the customs or beliefs of other people. 

On the other hand, despite the need for marginal helps, new 
literates do not understand the use of footnotes. They usually insist 
on reading the page or column, and then the footnotes. The idea of 
referring to the bottom of the page for additional or explanatory data 
is quite foreign, to say the least. This means that, for the most part, 
the more proficient translators have incorporated into the text itself 
the type of “information” which is required for intelligibility. For 
example, in the matter of weights or measures he uses the local 
equivalent wherever at all possible, even though this might seem 
somewhat anachronistic. If he does not have a word for “wolf,” he 
generally uses some such expedient as ‘wild dog-like animal’. For 
“Decapolis,” he employs a phrase such as ‘the ten-cities region’, 
and for phylacteries he can translate as some have done, namely, 
‘little leather bundles with holy words written inside’. The translator 
can also avoid the use of marginal notes by the use of classifiers, 
e.g., ‘city Jerusalem’, ‘river Jordan’, ‘stone onyx’, ‘cloth linen’, ‘fol- 
lowers of Herod’ (for “Herodians”) and ‘animal called camel’. The 
classifier gives the general area of meaning and the context usually 
provides sufficient additional information so that the passage is intel- 
ligible. However, even with all such marginal helps, descriptive trans- 
lations, or useful classifiers, much of the meaning of the text must 
be communicated by the preacher and the teacher. 

There are two special problems, however, which cannot be dealt 
with quite so easily. In the first place, there are idioms which are likely 
to be entirely misinterpreted, e.g., ‘heap coals of fire on one’s head’. 
Such expressions often have to be translated as non-metaphors, e.g., 
‘to make one ashamed’, or by some completely equivalent metaphor 
in the indigenous language. On the other hand, it may seem wise to 
retain the figurative language of certain other metaphors, e.g., “that 
fox” (Luke 13:32) and “James, Cephas, and John... pillars’ (Galat- 
ians 2:9). However, rather than translate these expressions literally 
and then explain by some marginal note that these terms are not to 
be understood literally but as figures of speech, it is often possible 
to substitute similies for metaphors and convey exactly the same 
meaning in the indigenous language, e.g., ‘Herod... that man who 
is like a fox’ and James, Cephas, and John, who seemed to be like 
pillars’. 

Despite the fact that in so far as possible translators have attempted 
to communicate the message of the Scriptures in new languages without 
recourse to marginal notes, there are some instances in which such 
marginal helps are essential. For example, in many parts of the world 
the left side is the side of honor and preference, while the right is 
associated with dishonor and disrespect. Accordingly, when the 
Scriptures speak of Jesus Christ on the “right side of the Father” it 
is necessary to indicate that in the Bible the “right side’ is the place 
of honor and respect. Without such an explanation the reader would 
be seriously misled. It is quite impossible to change all references to 
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the right side to read ‘left side’, for these figures enter into so many 
passages. What is more, people readily recognize that all cultures do 
not have the same customs, but what they need to understand is the 
particular values attached to such behavior. 

An increasingly popular feature of publications in aboriginal lan- 
guages is the use of illustrations, especially simple line drawings, which 
will not only arouse reader interest because they “help to tell the 
story” but will be educational, in the sense that they will give important 
information about Biblical customs and artifacts. 

It is, of course, not necessary to assume that initial publications 
in aboriginal languages must set the pattern for all future editions of 
the Scriptures. As the people become more and more familiar with the 
Bible and have wider contacts with the outside world, the inevitable 
revisions will tend to eliminate many of the supplementary features of 
translation which were required in the initial processes. At the same 
time, later editions will include certain important matters of diverse 
readings and renderings, which would have been almost completely 
misunderstood in initial publications, but which with the wider expe- 
rience of the Church are required for fuller comprehension. 


Editions for the Average Reading Public 


Editions prepared for the average reading public will certainly not 
require the numerous helps on cultural differences which are necessary 
for aboriginal languages, for in the case of the average reader in a 
relatively literate society there are sources of information about the 
culture of Bible times. If problems of meaning should arise, there are 
usually some types of commentaries or Bible dictionaries, What is 
more, the text of the Bible should not be a commentary. On the other 
hand, there are some very important marginal helps which seem 
almost indispensable if the average reader is to have an adequate 
grasp of the Bible message. These include: (1) some few notes as to 
alternative readings, especially in the case of certain important passages, 
e.g., the ending of Mark, the first part of the eighth chapter of John 
(the story of the Adulterous Woman), and the ending of the Lord's 
Prayer, (2) noteworthy instances of differences of rendering, e.g., 
Romans 1:17 (“He who through faith is righteous shall live” vs. 
“The righteous shall live by faith”), and 1 Corinthians 15:19 (“If 
in this life we who are in Christ have only hope” vs. “If in this life 
only we have hoped in Christ’’), (3) explanations of obvious allusions 
obscured by the process of translating; e.g., (a) Hebrew and Greek 
proper names (Naomi meaning ‘Pleasant’ and Mara meaning ‘Bitter’, 
Ruth 1:20) where the meaning of the passage turns on the literal 
meanings of the words in question, and (b) subtle plays on words 
(e.g., the use of the Greek word pneuma in the meaning of ‘wind’ 
and ‘spirit’ in John 3:8), (4) the meanings of transliterated expres- 
sions, e.g., Maranatha and Abba, and (5) some few cultural equiv- 
alencies, especially matters of weights and measures. 

In addition to the above types of notes, such editions for the 
average reader usually require section headings (or chapter summaries 
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or running heads) and the most useful cross references, especially to 
parallel passages, historical events, and obvious quotations and al- 
lusions. 


Editions for Students and Scholars 


Editions of the Scriptures prepared especially for students and 
scholars will of necessity have a number of marginal notes concerning 
alternative readings and renderings. Marginal helps should also call 
attention to the obvious plays on words and allusions, plus full cross 
reference to parallel passages, quotations, and historical events. In 
some editions there are notes as to problems of consistency between 
divergent accounts, e.g., as between the Books of the Kings and the 
Chronicles. However, notes of a cultural type are usually omitted, 
since other sources provide such information. Nevertheless, some 
editions for students have rather heavy notes of this type, and in the 
case of the Synodale, a text prepared for the average well-educated 
reader, there is an abundance of excellent notes concerning Biblical 
customs. 


Editions for Special Groups 


The Bible Societies have increasingly directed their efforts to 
meeting the needs of special groups of people. As a result, they have 
produced a number of editions of Scriptures in abundantly illustrated 
volumes, using either contemporary symbolic pictures or photographs 
of Bible lands and historical objects. Other editions have made wide 
use of the paintings or drawings of the traditional artistic masterpieces. 
Still other publications have used line drawings extensively, either 
to provide symbolic motifs or to elucidate the text by giving culturally 
significant background information about Bible life and times. (A 
special commission has been set up by the United Bible Societies to 
study the whole problem of illustrations and to report to the member 
societies on this increasingly more important aspect of Bible publication.) 
Most of these editions for special groups have included not only 
the captions and explanations of illustrations but have incorporated 
introductory information about the historical and geographical setting 
of the books in question. Such publications have proven to be highly 
acceptable; and despite their having departed somewhat from the 
traditional position of the Bible Societies in matters of ‘being without 
note or comment,” there has been practically no opposition to such 
publications. The reasons for this are due largely to the fact that the 
information included in such introductions is not directly related to 
the doctrinal interpretation of the text, but to the broader understanding 
of the setting. ; 
Having examined the relative value of the various types of mar- 
ginal helps as these are related to the different kinds of constituencies 
for which diverse editions of the Scriptures are prepared, we must 
return to a consideration of the distinct types of marginal helps and 
study the problems involved in each variety. 
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Running Heads 

It has been a common practice for Bibles to be printed with running 
heads, usually consisting of short phrases taken from the words of 
the text on the same page. These running heads are useful in helping 
a reader identify at least some of the contents of the page in question. 
However, such running heads are not as useful as some other features, 
for (1) the same page may have a number of different important 
themes, (2) the same theme may run on for two pages or more, and 
(3) the brevity of the running head (required by the format of the 
page) often results in ambiguity. Furthermore, there is an additional 
problem in that the running heads cannot be made up until after the 
text has been put into page proofs, thus requiring considerable delay 
at a late stage of the process of composition. Nevertheless, running 
heads have proven popular in the past and are still used in a number 
of modern Bibles. 
Section Headings 

Section headings are short titles inserted in the text at the points 
where there are important breaks or divisions in subject matter. Such 
section headings are normally printed in a different size and style of 
type so that they will not be confused with the text itself. The wording 
of such section headings is, however, drawn in so far as possible 
from the wording of the following section, so that these function only 
as means of identification, not as explanations of the following portion 
of the text. 
Chapter Summaries 

A common practice in the printing of a number of Bibles in 
European languages has been to group “section headings” together 
at the beginning of chapters. These are often quite helpful, but they 
have certain disadvantages. In the first place, divisions marking the 
beginnings of chapters are by no means the most important divisions 
in the text. Hence, to group the section headings at this point often 
serves to accentuate something which is in many instances already 
unsatisfactory. Furthermore, it is both awkward and tedious to keep 
referring back to the fine print of the chapter summaries in order to 
discover the major divisions of the chapter. It is for this reason that 
section headings placed within the text are so much more widely 
employed. 


References 


People who have ready access to exhaustive concordances and 
Bible dictionaries cannot appreciate the severe limitations placed upon 
people who have a Bible wholly without any cross references and who 
have no ready means of finding related passages. Nevertheless, this 
is what has happened so often in the past, especially in the so-called 
“missionary editions” of the Scriptures. This situation, however, is 
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being largely remedied with the inclusion of at least some minimal 
references in almost all editions of the Scriptures. 

References are generally to four different types of data: (1) parallel 
passages, (2) quotations and allusions, (3) historical events, and (4) 
related ideas. References to parallel passages, whether in the Gospels 
or in the Old Testament (e.g., between the Books of the Kings and 
the Chronicles), can often be best indicated immediately below the 
section headings in question (the United Bible Societies will gladly 
provide translators with lists of section headings and references to 
parallel passages covering the entire Bible). References to quotations 
and allusions to historical events may be listed (a) immediately after 
the verse in question, (b) in parentheses within the text (as in some 
Bibles), (c) in footnotes at the bottom of the page or in a middle 
column (either with the use of some key symbol in the text or by 
means of contrasting bold and lightface type, as in the Revised Standard 
Version), and (d) at the end of paragraphs. Where there are also a 
large number of references to related ideas, there is an advantage in 
employing a central narrow column, which not only serves to place 
the reference closer to the text to which it refers, but helps to separate 
the columns. However, there is a good deal of waste space in the 
use of a central column, especially on pages where there are not 
numerous references. 

Rather than employ heavy reference systems, many editions of the 
Scriptures make use of a restricted concordance or a subject index. 
In the long run, these seem much better designed to call the attention 
of the reader to related subjects. More often than not a so-called 
chain-reference system is a series of blind alleys or revolving circles. 
What one needs to be able to do is to find in one place the most 
significant verses on a particular theme. A short concordance which is 
especially designed to bring together such verses in the form of relevant 
context lines or a subject index which lists the major passages or 
principal Bible themes can be more effective than many of the traditional 
reference systems. Of course, those references which are principally 
identificational should be included on the page with the text, but the 
references which are principally explanatory or supplementary can best 
be listed in some summary fashion, by means of a concordance or a 
subject index. 


Alternative Readings 


The methods of indicating alternative readings are quite varied. 
For example, in some editions doubtful readings are included in the 
text, but a marginal note indicates that they are omitted in the better 
or best manuscripts. In other editions, such doubtful texts are put in 
the margins and notes read that in some manuscripts they are added. 
In still other instances, there is a double practice depending upon the 
degree of probability that a particular reading was a part of the 
original autographs. 

While it is often quite useful to have notes calling attention to all 
important textual variants, such a practice tends to clutter up the page, 
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and so in some editions half brackets are used (consisting of the bottom 
portions of full brackets, e.g., ,...)) and in the introduction to the 
volume a short note explains that the passages enclosed in such 
brackets do not occur in some of the ancient manuscripts. 

Whether or not one should employ such textual notes depends 
very largely upon the constituency for which the edition is prepared, 
but if such notes are to be incorporated, there are a number of matters 
which must be taken into consideration: (1) consistent means of 
indicating textual validity, (2) the use of ‘add’ and “omit,” (3) the 
breadth of textual evidence, (4) explanations of textual problems, 
and (5) the inclusion of conjectures. 

In some editions of the Scriptures there may be a justification for 
specifying the particular manuscripts which favor one or another 
reading, or on the other hand, one may choose simply to classify 
groups of manuscripts as “better,” “best,” “some,” “few,” ‘‘a number,” 
etc. However, whatever method is employed, it is essential that one 
be consistent in reflecting the manuscript evidence. It is quite obvious, 
of course, that one cannot really talk about justification of readings 
in terms merely of the number of manuscripts, for it is not quantity 
of manuscripts but the different lines of manuscript evidence which 
are important. Furthermore, in many passages the internal evidence 
is more significant than the external manuscript authority. Moreover, 
it is difficult to speak of “best manuscripts,” for in some books of the 
New Testament a particular manuscript may have very significant 
readings, while in other books it may be a much less significant witness. 

The problem of textual attestations becomes a very important and 
difficult problem, but the average reader is quite unprepared to weigh 
the evidence or to understand some of the subtle distinctions involved 
in the use of “many,” “few,” “some,” or “best” in speaking of the 
manuscripts. Nevertheless, it is necessary to evaluate the evidence for 
the reader, even though one may attempt to be quite general and to say 
simply, “Some ancient authorities add..." or “Some ancient authorities 
omit..." or “Some ancient authorities do not have...” 

It must also be recognized that in the use of the word “authorities,” 
or its equivalent in other languages, there is implied not only the Biblical 
manuscripts themselves but the attestations of the Church Fathers, 
though these are relatively less important. In translations into other 
languages “ancient authorities” must usually be rendered ‘old copies’ 
and often one must add ‘in Greek’ so that people will not think that 
these are old copies in their own language. Nevertheless, even this 
statement is not wholly correct, for manuscript evidence is often based 
upon evidence from the ancient versions. Nevertheless, since such 
evidence is primarily supplementary to the Greek evidence, one is 
generally justified in speaking of ‘Some old copies in Greek...’ 

Precisely what type of expression will ultimately be used for 
different types and grades of manuscript evidence will depend not 
only upon the factors inherent in the textual problem but the tradition 
of the people who are to receive the text, and the degree to which any 
statement can be made meaningful to them in their own language. 
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(The Translations Departments of the respective Bible Societies will 
be happy to consult with translators concerning their special problems 
in particular languages.) 

In addition, however, to the problem of consistency in rendering 
such statements on text, one must be careful to work out a satisfactory 
criterion for the use of “add” and “omit’’ in speaking of textual 
problems. As far as the historical process is concerned, it is quite true 
that most doubtful texts are actually additions, rather than omissions. 
However, in the listing of marginal readings, it is the tradition of 
most Bibles to say that certain words are “omitted by...” if the words 
are incorporated into the text itself, but to say that they are ‘added 
by...” if the words are placed in the margins. The truth of the matter 
is that the doubtful character of some passages which get into the text 
of various translations is based upon their having been added to the 
original autograph, not subtracted from it. The basic difficulty is that 
in speaking of textual matters in English we use the words “add” 
and “omit’’ in two different senses: (1) with reference to the contents 
of manuscripts, and (2) with reference to the actual processes involved 
in the preparation of the manuscripts in question. For example, we may 
say that a particular manuscript “omits’’ such and such a verse. This 
means generally that it simply does not contain the passage in question. 
However, the word “omit” is ambiguous, for it can imply (and very 
often does when translated into other languages) that a scribe left out 
the passage in question when he wrote out the manuscript. Even in 
the use of “add” we often mean only that a particular passage exists 
in one manuscript but not in another. In order to avoid the problem 
of such weighted words as “add” and “omit” it is often useful to use 
such expressions as ‘do not contain’ or ‘do not have’. Also, it is 
usually necessary to avoid the word “read” as employed in the phrase 
“many manuscripts read...,"” for this is a passive meaning of an 
active form and is rarely adaptable. 

The problem of the breadth of textual evidence is not so acute 
for the New Testament, for the canons of textual evidence are rather 
well established and the patristic and versional data is primarily 
supplementary to the Greek evidence. However, in the Old Testament 
the problem is much more complex, for the Hebrew evidence is much 
more restricted and accordingly greater weight is given to the evidence 
of the versions, especially the Septuagint. Hence, it is no easy matter 
to decide to what extent the translators should incorporate such non- 
Masoretic readings into the text and leave the Hebrew in the margin, 
or reversing the process, preserve the Masoretic reading in the text 
but note the significant alternatives in the margin. The solutions to 
these problems can best be found by thorough consultation with the 
best commentaries and constant communication with the Translations 
Department of the Bible Society with which any committee is related. 
In many instances footnotes attempt to indicate to the reader 
something of the nature of the textual difficulty. For, example, the 
alternation in names between Bedan and Barak (1 Sam. 12:11), as 
between the Masoretic on the one hand and the Septuagint and Syriac 
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on the other, is by no means as much of a difference as would appear 
from the transliterated forms of the names in English, since in the 
Hebrew alphabet the last two consonants of the two names are 
deceptively similar. In many instances the changes of meaning are 
often dependent upon slight differences in pointing of the Hebrew 
text. A number of the problems have been recognized by scholars for 
centuries, as for example in the traditional distinctions between the 
kethib (the written forms) and the qgere (the spoken forms). 

Perhaps, however, the most serious difficulty of text is posed by 
the problem as to whether or not to include conjectures. There is 
probably no translation of the Old Testament which has not had some 
conjectures, whether these were admitted or not, for the literal trans- 
lation of the Hebrew is practically impossible in places if one wishes 
to make any sense. The tradition in several European languages has 
been opposed to conjectures. This has been especially true of English. 
However, even in the English Revised Version of 1885 and the 
American Standard Version of 1901 there are some few conjectures, 
even as there were in the King James Version, though they were not 
labeled as such. In the Revised Standard Version and in the Synodale 
there are a number of conjectures, where the committees in question 
decided to make sense of the text, even though it meant transposing 
the order of consonant letters, shifting the order of words and phrases, 
or regrouping the consonants—all of this without any suggestion of 
such a possible rendering from the various ancient translations of the 
Old Testament. Though translators are showing greater liberty in the 
manner of such conjectures, there is also an interesting reaction among 
Old Testament scholars against the excessive type of conjectural 
emendation which characterized the efforts of some Old Testament 
scholars of the past generation. On the other hand, the discovery of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls has opened up an entirely new field of inquiry 
which seems to be much more profitable of valid results than the 
unrestricted conjectures of some earlier scholars. 

It is quite impossible in any marginal helps to go into detail con- 
cerning the nature of the textual evidence or the reasons for differences, 
but in editions prepared for an educated constituency it would be a 
serious mistake to avoid completely the inclusion of marginal helps 
which would attempt to indicate something of the inherent problems 
of the text. 


Alternative Renderings 


There are two principal types of alternative renderings with which 
the Bible translator must reckon: (1) ambiguities within the Greek or 
Hebrew texts themselves, and (2) ambiguities which arise in the process 
of translating such a text into a language having quite a different 
structure or categories. 

Alternative renderings which reflect problems in Greek or Hebrew 
texts are of two types: (a) lexical (that is, the meanings of words), 
(b) grammatical, including the arrangements of words and the extent 
of passages. 
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There are, of course, numerous words in all languages which have 
more than one meaning. For example, in Job 2:9 the same Hebrew 
root brk may be translated as either ‘to bless’ or ‘to curse’. It is true 
that most exegetes take this verb in this context to mean ‘to curse’ or 
‘to renounce’, but the other meaning is certainly not impossible, even as 
many translations attest. Whether or not a translation will indicate 
many of these alternative meanings of words will depend largely upon 
the constituency for which it is being prepared and the degree of 
uncertainty about the meaning of a term in the context in question. 
The ambiguities of meanings of words are not, however, as impor- 
tant for the translator as problems of grammar, especially the difficulties 
imposed by the order and arrangement of words. For example, in 
Romans 9:5 the very same Greek words may be interpreted as (1) 
“,..and of their race, according to the flesh, is the Christ. God who 
is over all be blessed forever. Amen” or (2) “...of their race, accord- 
ing to the flesh is the Christ, who is God over all, blessed forever. 
Amen.” In the first instance there is a benediction addressed to God, 
and in the second a declaration of the deity of Jesus Christ. The 
interpretation of this passage depends entirely upon the way in which 
the words are combined. Of course, the original Greek manuscripts 
give us no help, for they had no marks of punctuation to indicate the 
grouping of grammatical units. 

A further problem of alternative renderings is posed by the difficulty 
of determining the extent of a passage. This becomes acute in par- 
agraphs and in employing quotation marks. For example, in John 3 
it is quite impossible to determine from the Greek text whether the 
words of Jesus to Nicodemus conclude with verse 15, and the following 
section (verses 16-21) are the comments of the writer, or whether the 
discourse of Jesus continues to the end of verse 21. 

The other major type of alternative rendering arises out of the 
process of translating. In Greek, for example, the word sarks, literally 
‘flesh’, covers a wide area of meaning, but there is no insurmountable 
problem as long as one is dealing simply with the Greek term itself. 
However, when one attempts to translate this word into another language 
which has no term with the same range of meaning as the Greek word, 
there is inevitable ambiguity. One must then often choose between 
terms meaning ‘a person’, ‘the human body’, ‘natural desires’, and 
‘baser human passions’. Faced with this type of distinction imposed 
by the receptor language (the one into which the translation is being 
made), one must often give alternative renderings in particular contexts 
because the words in the receptor language do not match the area 
of meaning of the Greek expression. 

In a similar manner the grammatical categories of receptor lan- 
guages give rise to ambiguities which require alternative renderings. 
In the Pauline Epistles one often encounters the epistolary first person 
plural, which refers primarily to Paul, but which also by implication 
seems to include in some instances his colleagues and in other passages 
those to whom Paul was writing. Such obscurity is entirely “tolerable” 
within the Greek language, but no such ambiguity can be permitted 
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in languages which make careful distinctions between inclusive and 
exclusive first person plural forms, that is to say, between the meaning 
of ‘we’ which includes those spoken to and that which excludes those 
spoken to. In some passages it is not possible to decide on the basis of 
the context, and hence one may wish to indicate such an ambiguity 
by listing an alternative rendering. 

In the process of translating one constantly finds that two lan- 
guages cannot be made strictly parallel. That is to say, what is a 
pronoun in the Greek may have to be translated as a noun in English, 
and what may be an article in Hebrew simply cannot be used in 
English. These types of nonconformities do give rise to a type of 
alternative rendering, in the sense that one could give a literal rendering 
in the margin. For the most part, however, such differences are to be 
expected between languages and the listing of all such minor dis- 
crepancies is neither expected nor particularly appreciated on the part 
of the reader. (The American Standard Version has a multiplicity 
of such notes, and the Revised Standard Version also has an unneces- 
sarily high number of them.) 

The alternate forms of expression in a receptor language may arise, 
not only from the potential diversity within a single form of the 
language, but because of dialectal variants. For standard literary lan- 
guages this is no problem, but in the case of aboriginal languages, 
which are just in the process of being reduced to writing, the problem 
of dialect is a very important one. For the most part, it is not advisable 
to translate into a multitude of dialects at the same time, in other 
words manufacturing a kind of potpourri of linguistic forms. People 
generally contend that such a form of language is not anybody's 
language, and in this they are quite right. The historically more justified 
procedure is to select the dominant dialect and to proceed to translate 
in conformity with that dialect, while taking into consideration the 
forms and usages of various related dialects. However, there are 
numerous instances when this cannot be done within the text of the 
translation, and accordingly some marginal notes must be employed 
to indicate the different words of other dialects. This is particularly 
necessary when a word in one dialect has exactly the opposite mean- 
ing in another. 


The Meanings of Proper Names 


There are numerous passages in the Bible in which the meaning 
depends largely upon the recognition of the significance of a proper 
name. In Hosea 2:1 the reader should be told that Ammi means ‘My 
people’ and Ruhamah ‘One who has obtained mercy’. In the Old 
Testament there are scores of proper names the meaning of which is 
pertinent to an understanding of the context; without such information 
the passages lose much of their significance. Similarly in the New 
Testament one needs to understand the play on the words Cephas and 
Peter in John 1:42 and in Mat. 16:18. Other New Testament names 
which require some elucidation include Onesimus, Dorcas, and Jesus. 

Despite the obvious need for indicating the meanings of some 
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proper names, it is not always easy to do so, for the derivation is 
sometimes uncertain. In Genesis 11:9 there is an obvious linking of 
the word Babel with the word balal ‘to confound’, but whether such 
an etymology is justified is another question. The only thing which 
can be done is simply to indicate the Hebrew word balal, despite the 
lack of agreement between Babel and balal (compare the English 
Revised Version, the American Standard Version, and the Revised 
Standard Version). An even more difficult word is Jehovah. In Exodus 
3:14 the text connects the verb meaning ‘to be’ with the name of 
Jehovah. However, just the manner in which the name of Yahweh 
is derived from the havah is not certain. The Revised Standard Version 
has a note stating “...the divine name, YHWH, which is here con- 
nected with the verb hayah ‘to be’.” In this way the Biblical usage 
is stated without entering into any controversial phases of the problem. 

In some instances the translator is hard put to it to determine 
whether he should reproduce a proper name (with the meaning given 
in a marginal note) or translate a descriptive epithet. For example, 
in Isaiah 62:4 there are four names, Azubah, Shemamah, Hephzibah, 
and Beulah. The King James Version translates the first two and 
transliterates the last two. In the Revised Standard Version, the Luther 
translation, and the Segond (French) and Diodati (Italian) texts 
these names are all translated with terms equivalent to ‘Forsaken’, 
“‘Desolate’, ‘My delight is in her’, and ‘Married’. Certainly in this 
passage it is much more meaningful to translate the names directly 
in the text, rather than to transliterate and then reproduce the meaning 
in a footnote. 

The translation of names, whether in the text or in footnotes, must 
be carefully considered from the standpoint of the context. For example, 
it would be quite misleading to give the literal meaning of Theophilus, 
the person to whom Luke dedicated or addressed his two-volume work 
on the Christian movement. Despite an interesting play on words (the 
name means either ‘beloved by God’ or ‘friend of God’) there seems 
to be no justification for thinking that Theophilus was other than a 
particular individual, not some hypothetical type of ‘general Christian.” 
To translate the name would imply quite a different interpretation of 
the introduction than seems warranted. However, to give the literal 
meaning of Adam and Eve would seem to elucidate the first two 
chapters of Genesis, for in this instance the play on words seems 
to be quite obvious. 

In addition, however, to the criterion of contextual justification 
for a marginal note, one should also make certain that there is sufficient 
agreement as to the meaning of the proper name before including an 
explanatory note. If an etymology is too dubious, it is best to omit a 
footnote, or at least to recognize the possibility of alternative inter- 
pretations. 


The Meanings of Transliterated Expressions 


Since the understanding of a passage so often turns upon or is 
enriched by the meaning of the transliterated expression, it is valuable 
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to provide such meanings in a marginal note. Words such as manna, 
raca, mammon, hosanna, abba, abaddon, and maranatha all occur within 
the text of the Bible without explanation of their significance. Of 
course, many expressions are explained, e.g., talitha cumi, boanerges, 
corban, rabbi, and golgotha. In these instances it would be entirely 
superfluous to add a note. 

Though it is quite true that in a number of cases one can surmise 
from the context what the transliterated word means, there are many 
passages in which one cannot determine the meaning of Semitic terms. 
Moreover, there are some instances in which one is very likely to 
misinterpret a term. For example, in Mark 3:18 one of the disciples 
is called “Simon the Cananaean.” The average Bible reader considers 
Cananaean as a derivative of Canaan, presuming that it refers to the 
fact that the man was from Canaan. However, this is by no means the 
case, for the term Cananaean is an Aramaic equivalent of “zealot.” 
A marginal note at this point would do much to aid the average 
reader to understand what is otherwise a misleading term. 


Explanations of Cultural Differences 


It is inevitable that language should reflect cultural differences, 
and where these differences are so great as to produce misunder- 
standing or to make the Biblical message unintelligible there is a 
justification for some types of marginal notation, or cultural adaptation 
within the text (see section on Publications in “New” Languages). The 
cultural differences may be conveniently classified under the following 
headings: (1) weights and measures, (2) fauna and flora, (3) geo- 
graphical features, (4) artifacts, (5) persons and groups, (6) customs, 
and (7) language symbols. 


Weights and Measures 


Most translations, particularly contemporary ones, make some 
attempt to employ present-day equivalents of Biblical terms of weights 
and measures. However, this is not always easy, for the Biblical 
measurements are often given in general terms, e.g., “two or three 
measures” or “about twenty-five or thirty stadia.” If one is to reduce 
these measurements to the metric system and employ precise equivalents, 
down to the last liter or meter, the results would be absurd. However, 
this is essentially a problem of translating such units, not of employing 
marginal notes. Nevertheless, there is a very close connection between 
these two processes, for what cannot be adequately treated in the 
text is generally explained in the margin. 

There are two principal methods of indicating weights and measures: 
(1) through a series of separate notes, or (2) by means of a Table 
of Weights and Measures. In many ways the latter device is preferable, 
especially since it saves a good deal of space and provides the reader 
with a useful summary, showing the relationships between the various 
units of measurement. (A practical model of such a Table of Weights 
and Measures may be obtained from the United Bible Societies.) 

Apart from the manner in which the supplementary information 
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is indicated, one may treat the problems of weights and measures 
in two ways: (1) by employing the contemporary equivalent in the 
text, with a note to indicate the original expression, and (2) by 
retaining the original in the text and indicating its present-day equiv- 
alence in a footnote. Most translations employ both devices. For 
example, the Revised Standard Version in John 6:19 reads ‘about 
three or four miles” in the text, while a note says, “Greek twenty-five 
or thirty stadia.” In John 2:6, however, the text reads “two or three 
measures” and the marginal note says, “That is, about twenty or 
thirty gallons.” 

Perhaps the most complex problem is posed by terms for money, 
since the world over there is so much inflationary pressure and cur- 
rencies are changing constantly in buying power. For example, in 
Bolivia twenty years ago the Greek denarius could have been trans- 
lated quite justly as a peso, but now the Greek denarius would be 
worth at least 10,000 pesos. Because of this inflationary tendency 
throughout the world many translations have preferred to use the 
Greek or Hebrew terms for money, but have related these to some 
basic unit, such as the denarius, which can be described as ‘‘a day's 
wage of a laborer.” 

For detailed information on matters of Biblical weights and meas- 
ures one should consult any comprehensive Biblical dictionary or 
commentary. Further information may also be found in the appendix 
of Bible Translating, published by the American Bible Society and 
available without charge to Bible translators upon request. 


Fauna and Flora 


As far as the layman is concerned the most obvious translational 
problems involve fauna and flora. What should one do if there are 
not sheep? Is one justified in translating ‘little seal of God’ for “the 
Lamb of God,” as has been popularly reported in the case of one 
Eskimo translation? The solutions to these problems are of four 
types: (1) the use of a local animal or plant which bears some basic 
resemblance, at least in function, and if possible, in form, e.g., ‘leopard’ 
for “wolf” or ‘wild dog’ for “jackal,” (2) the use of descriptive 
classifiers, e.g., ‘fierce animal lion’ and ‘big domesticated animal camel’ 
(this would imply that the actual name of the animal would be borrowed 
in a transliterated form from the dominant language of the area, i.e., 
trade, colonial, or national language, (3) the use of the formula 
including not only the descriptive classifiers but also the equivalent 
of ‘called’, e.g., ‘large domesticated animal called camel’, (such a full 
descriptive phrase need by used only in the first occurrence of such 
a name), and (4) a borrowed term with an explanatory note, at the 
first occurrence of the word. Of course, the wording of any such note 
will depend very largely upon the experience and background of the 
people in question. For example, if a note is required for ‘sheep’ (and 
certainly ‘little seal’ is not a sufficient cultural parallel to be an 
adequate equivalent), one must usually state something of the size, in 
terms of a comparison with that of some local animal, and describe 
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its domesticated nature and its value in the production of wool and 
meat, and its use in sacrifice. Similarly, though the people may not 
know wheat, this type of seed can be described as similar in size 
to rice, the flour produced from the grain being employed in the 
principal article of diet for the people. Such notes are highly useful 
in translations in “new’’ languages, but can usually be dropped in 
later editions, not only because the word has by that time been 
assimilated from the Bible, but because the increased contacts with the 
outside world bring a knowledge of the fauna and flora of other 
regions. 


Geographical Features 


For the most part one must depend upon maps to give people 
information about geographical features. If such maps can be of an 
aerial perspective type, they are all the more useful, for they do not 
require as much instruction in how to interpret them, since most people 
have had the experience of viewing a landscape from a high mountain 
or hill. However, there are some instances in which the text can even 
then be misleading. For example, in the Acts of the Apostles the word 
“Asia” refers not to the Orient, but to Asia Minor, and this should be 
clear either from the text or by means of some marginal notation. 

There are certain special features of geography which may require 
explanation, e.g., the Syrtis (Acts 27:17), the Negeb, whether referring 
to the south in general, or to the desert areas to the south of Palestine, 
or Decapolis, as a region of ten cities, rather than a single town. 


Artifacts 


Perhaps the one feature of construction which needs more explana- 
tion than any other in the Bible is the type of roofs prevalent in New 
Testament times. For most regions of the world, it is almost incredible 
that there could be flat-top roofs through which one could “dig” in 
order to lower a man. Hence, if the story of the paralytic is to be 
understood, one often needs to make some explanation of the roof 
construction, 

In some instances translations in “new" languages also require 
explanations of “skin bottles,” “‘shewbread,” “fishnets,” and ‘‘purple.” 
To say, for example, that Lydia was a seller of “purple goods’ would 
mean little or nothing in many languages. On the other hand, translators 
need to be warned against loading down a translation with an abun- 
dance of notes. Most explanations of the background significance of 
the text should be left for commentaries. It is only when an indigenous 
term might be completely misleading that one is justified in introducing 
marginal explanations. 


Persons and Groups 


In the rendering of terms which designate persons or groups of 
persons, e.g., “Asiarchs,” “centurion,” “Herodians,” “sanhedrin,” 
“Hellenists,” “cohort,” “legion,” “Pharisees,” ‘““Sadducees,” “‘publicans,” 
“Stoics,” and “Epicureans,” one can adopt one of three methods 
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of treatment: (1) employ an indigenous equivalent, e.g., ‘captain’ or 
‘military leader of a hundred men’ for “centurion,” ‘council of the 
Jews’ for “sanhedrin,” and ‘tax-collectors’ for “publicans” (this method 
is, of course, the preferred way of treating such terms, for it is the 
most meaningful to the readers), (2) use descriptive classifiers, e.g., 
‘followers of Herod’ for “Herodians” and ‘a religious group called 
Pharisees’ for “Pharisees,” or (3) borrow a term and use a marginal 
note to explain, e.g., “Pharisees” are described in one Chinese version 
as ‘a Jewish sect, who made much of forms and ceremonies’, the 
“Hellenists” are identified by the Synodale in Acts 6:1 as ‘Jews 
who had lived outside of Palestine and who spoke the Greek language, 
while the Hebrews were the Jews of Palestine’, and the “Asiarchs” 
(Acts 19:31) are described in the margin of the Synodale as ‘govern- 
ment officials, who carried out important religious and secular functions 
in the large cities of Asia Minor’. 

In identifying classes of persons it is most important that one be 
completely objective in describing the composition and function of a 
class. For example, to describe the Pharisees as bent on ‘multiplying 
empty forms and external ceremonies’ (as one translator proposed) 
is neither justified nor necessary. The text itself indicates the basic 
faults of the Pharisees, and marginal notes should attempt to describe 
in as neutral a manner as possible the essential characteristics which 
would make intelligible the behavior, as mentioned in the Bible. 


Customs 


Certain customs of the Bible may be entirely misleading when 
mentioned in a translation using a language reflecting an utterly 
different culture. For example, if, as is the case, some peoples prefer 
serpents to fish, the point of Luke 11:11 will be lost. Likewise, to 
speak of Jesus Christ as “Alpha and Omega” may mean absolutely 
nothing unless the people understand that these were the first and 
last letters of the Greek alphabet and stood for ‘the beginning and 
the end’, in other words, totality. The custom of pouring oil on a 
person to commission him for a particular office or function may seem 
to be a grave insult, and the ceremonial washing of hands before 
eating would appear to be absurd, if not meaningless. Accordingly, 
even for a relatively sophisticated audience the Synodale translation 
explains the custom of washing hands (Mark 7:2) and relates the 
words for Messiah and Christ to the process of anointing (Acts 2:26). 

In deciding whether or not to employ some marginal note one 
should bear in mind the following factors: (1) the extent of the 
cultural differences involved, (2) the contradictory nature of the 
customs, and (3) the theological significance of the custom referred to. 
In the first place, all people know that other peoples have different 
customs. Hence, in reading about a foreign people everyone assumes 
that there will be differences and accordingly attempts to make allow- 
ances for such differences and to understand, in so far as he can, the 
different functions involved. This means that though there are dif- 
ferences the translator is not constrained to attempt to explain all of 
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these diversities—this is the task of the commentary. On the other 
hand, there are some customs which are so completely contradictory 
that some word of explanation seems necessary if one is to avoid 
serious misunderstanding, e.g., the preference for the right hand, the 
practice of anointing, the “killing of the Passover” (Mark 14:12), 
and the casting of lots. 


Language Symbols 

In general there is much greater agreement between peoples in 
matters of the material and social culture than in the linguistic symbols, 
especially those used in religious expression. However, those terms 
or phrases which denote various psychological experiences are often 
equally specialized in meaning and hence not equally understood. For 
example, “to gird up the loins of the mind” cannot be translated into 
most languages unless there is some marginal note to explain that it 
means ‘to get ready in one’s thinking’. In some of the Chinese versions 
it has been necessary to explain a number of Biblical idioms, e.g., 
“to strike the hands” (Prov. 6:1) is explained as ‘a sign among the 
Hebrews of becoming surety for one another’, “to inherit the wind” 
(Prov. 11:29) is interpreted as ‘being reduced to absolute poverty’, 
and “to bind a stone in a sling” (Prov. 26:8) is footnoted as ‘that 
is, to make it useless’. 

In a number of instances one must either modify a Biblical idiom 
or employ some type of explanation. In rendering the word “reins” 
it is, of course, possible to employ the literal significance of ‘kidneys’ 
and this is quite appropriate if in the language in question the kidneys 
are regarded as one of the centers of emotional life, but if the kidneys 
have no such semantic value, then one must either (1) employ ‘heart’ 
or ‘feeling’ or ‘desires’ or (2) if the literal equivalent is used, explain 
the Biblical significance of ‘kidneys’. There is no other ready alternative 
if one is to make sense. In English, translators have been able to 
get by with “reins” simply because very few people know that the 
reins are really the kidneys. 


Basic Principles Governing the Use of Marginal Helps 


As we have tried to indicate at numerous points in the preceding 
sections, whether or not one employs certain types of marginal helps 
depends largely upon the constituency for which an edition is planned. 
Some persons have suggested that perhaps the best thing for the 
Bible Societies would be to provide each translator with an exhaustive 
list of all marginal helps which have ever been used in any translation 
published by the various societies and from these he could pick and 
choose. As far as section headings, reference systems, concordances, 
subject indices, and tables of weights and measures are concerned, the 
Bible Societies do have models on the basis of which translators may 
construct appropriate equivalences in various languages. However, 
in the case of marginal helps of an explanatory type, and especially 
those dealing with cultural differences, it would be quite unsound to 
set up any arbitrary standard which should be followed or to select 
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notes indiscriminately. Whether or not a note is required is determined 
so largely by the local situation, and even after a decision has been 
made to employ an explanatory help, the precise form of such a note 
must likewise be adapted to the background of the readers. In this 
article we have tried to point out the basic principles involved, not to 
list the scores of words and phrases which may require some explanation 
in certain types of publications. 

The principles governing the employment of explanatory notes 
may, however, be summarized as follows: 


1. If the translation of the text is intelligible to the average reader, 
there is no need of a marginal help, even though the Biblical 
text speaks of something more or less strange to the people 
in question. 


2. If the translation of the text is so obscure that it will be 
largely meaningless to the average reader, some marginal helps 
should be considered, for the Bible was certainly not meant 
to obscure but to reveal truth. 


3. If the translation of the text is such as to be almost inevitably 
misinterpreted by the average reader, some footnotes are highly 
desirable. 


In preparation of the footnotes one should attempt to find models 
available in the Scriptures published in the dominant languages of 
the area, e.g., trade, colonial, or national languages, or in languages 
spoken by people having a roughly similar cultural background. In 
this latter instance, for example, one could consult German and French 
translations in constructing notes for an English or Spanish Bible, or 
one could compare Burmese and Vietnamese usage in working out 
notes for Thai. Such notes could then be submitted to the Translations 
Department of the society responsible for such a translation or revision, 
and special help could be obtained on particular problems. 

In the preparation or use of marginal helps one must always bear 
in mind the editions of Scriptures which may also be available to the 
people, particularly in diglot form, for the interpretations and uses 
of other languages may be all-important in the acceptance or rejection 
of marginal helps. Something which has been already published, even 
though of somewhat inferior value, almost inevitably acquires a good 
deal of prestige, and hence must not be overlooked. 

The actual form of footnotes should be determined by the application 
of the following principles: 


1. The note should clarify and not complicate. (Some notes raise 
more difficulties than they resolve. This is especially true of 
detailed textual notes.) 


2. The explanation should take into consideration the background 
of the reader. (For example, there is no point in identifying 
a Biblical plant by its scientific name in some translation for 
central Congo.) 
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3. The note should be as brief as possible. 


4. The explanation should avoid all doctrinal interpretations or 
emotionally charged accusations or innuendoes. 


Marginal helps are not designed to add to the text. They are 
nothing more nor less than the inevitable means by which we permit 
the text to speak for itself in some degree equivalent to the manner in 
which it spoke to those who first received it. Helps which go beyond 
this are not justified, but those which make it possible for the Scriptures 
to speak their message clearly and effectively should have a place 
somewhere. 


Pronunciation Does Not Come from Books 


Recently when a change in spelling was made in an African 
language because it was found that for years different phonemes 
(significant sounds) in the language had been written with the same 
letter of the alphabet, the missionaries remarked that the change would 
help them pronounce the language better because they were making 
the same confusions in their speech. This was certainly true, but it 
should not have been. A language, any language, should be learned as 
it is spoken by the native speakers, not as it is written. This is even so 
when the language is correctly written. Missionaries learning the lan- 
guage in different dialect areas should have in their own speech the 
characteristics of those areas. It is only by mimicry that good pronun- 
ciation can be formed. Good language-learning is primarily a matter 
of the ear and the tongue, and only secondarily a matter of the eye 
and the pencil. 


Borrowed Words May Be Wrong 


The borrowing of words from another language is one of the ways 
in which a language enriches itself. Part of the reason for the rich 
variety of vocabulary in English is due to the tremendous amount 
of borrowing which has taken place in its history. The translator, 
however, should study every borrowed word very carefully before 
he uses it, because words are rarely borrowed with exactly the same 
meaning and usage that they had in the source language. In one 
language, for example, the word king has been borrowed and is in 
current use. However, it does not mean primarily a ruler, but a “big 
shot,” and with the implication of somebody who is proud of his high 
position—real or fancied. This is hardly a satisfactory term by which 
to translate “king” in most Biblical contexts. 
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An Indian Word List 


H. K. Moulton 


The Bible Society of India and Ceylon, in association with the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, has just published a translators’ aid 
which breaks new ground. It will be indispensable for all future trans- 
lators and revisers in India, and will stimulate imitation and extension 
in many other areas. Its importance is such that it is now being given 
full and immediate notice in The Bible Translator. 

The full title of the book is Greek New Testament Terms in Indian 
Lanquages (A Comparative Word List) and the compiler is the Rev. 
J. S. M. Hooper, M.A., D.D., formerly General Secretary of the 
B.F.B.S. for India and Ceylon. Dr. Hooper was struck some years 
ago by the need for much closer association in translation work 
between the various Indian languages. It would, of course, often happen 
that members of a committee would be familiar with other languages 
and so be able to bring other translations into the pool of their own 
committee’s work. But more often valuable opportunities of comparison 
were lost because the available material was not at their disposal. The 
Sanskritic vocabulary, esnecially of religious terms, which is largely 
common all over the north and is considerably used in the south also, 
was often used or left unused in a particular translation without con- 
sideration of renderings in other versions. Similarly, the links between 
the Dravidian languages in the south, or between some of the languages 
in Assam, had not been made use of as they might have been, had the 
material for comparison been ready to hand. A briefer attempt of the 
same sort had been made by Dr. Murdoch in 1876, but copies of this 
booklet were rare and much translation work had been done since his 
day. There was other “occasional” material, but nothing that trans- 
lators without extensive libraries could use simply and _straight- 
forwardly. 

A further perennial problem in translation is, of course, the use 
of religious terms that have begun in a non-Christian background. 
What are their overtones? Can they be baptized into Christ, or must 
substitutes be found or even manufactured? This book does not attempt 
to answer these questions. It does, however, take a select list of 120 
words, nearly all of which are theologically significant, and provide 
the means by which each translator or translation committee writer 
can see how the problem has been tackled elsewhere and so be guided 
towards a right judgment. 

In his introduction Dr. Hooper outlines the long process by which 
his book came into print. In 1944 the first meeting of the Council of 
the newly formed Bible Society of India and Ceylon gave him the 
assistance of a small committee. The list of 120 words was drawn up, 
and was circulated to people in 16 language areas with the request 
for as full information as possible on the translations of these words 
in the different versions of the New Testament in each language. 
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Special information was requested for passages where the translation 
inevitably varied, e.g. for agapé, meaning ‘love feast’ in Jude 12, or 
episcopé in its varying meanings of ‘office’, ‘visitation’, etc. The words 
are all transliterated into Roman script. This may make them hard to 
recognize for those familiar with the proper scripts, but it is the only 
means of making them generally intelligible. 

The response received varied. Some correspondents were too busy 
to go into great detail, and gave somewhat incomplete answers. Others 
realized the importance of the work and went through every instance 
of the word under consideration. The sample page reprinted here 
will make this clear. Dr. Hooper was in the hands of those on whom 
he had called for help, and not everyone came up to his own standard, 
which is shown in the seven English versions he has analyzed. Nor was 
handwriting always as clear as it might have been. It was noted too 
late, for example, that 12(b) Santali Taljkari should have been Taljhari 
throughout. Other transliterations are not always consistent, though 
Dr. Hooper has done his best to unify them. 

The total result, however, will prove of outstanding value. Its 
particular usefulness will be for Indian translators and revisers, for 
whom it was written. They will now have a usable tool always at 
hand which will do for them what previously could only be done with 
difficulty, and often was not done at all. 

The book will also have a wider educative value. Word comparison 
is a fascinating subject for many, and usually leads to more thorough 
Bible study. The work that Dr. Hooper has put in on the English alone 
will interest those with little or no knowledge of Indian languages. 
His own detailed comparative study, of one word in various trans- 
lations can be found in The Bible Translator, 1953, pp. 126-29. 

Possibly the greatest value of the book will lie in its stimulus to 
future work. Already someone has said to me without any prompting: 
“We need a book like this for kindred African languages,” and thos~ 
who find it incomplete (Dr. Hooper modestly says that it is only a 
beginning) will be challenged to take it further, and thus make their 
contribution to Bible translation work. It is interesting that the Church 
of the Anglican Province of South Africa has almost simultaneously 
published a glossary of liturgical and theological terms in 14 South 
African languages. 

We rejoice that the publication of Dr. Hooper's book brings to a 
climax his great services not only to the Society in India, but to the 
Bible Society as a whole. It is a work which will bring forth much fruit. 

It has been printed privately for the Bible Society of India and 
Ceylon in association with the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Half the edition is being shipped immediately to India for the use of 
translators and revisers. The balance will be shipped later, but is 
being held in Bible House for some months so that those interested 
may have an opportunity to buy copies. These are being sold at 
21/-, $3, just over actual cost price, and should be ordered direct 
from the Translations Department. The book, beautifully printed by the 
Oxford University Press, consists of xiii + 241 pp. 
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1. ENGLISH 
(a) A.V. 


(6) R.V. 
(c) 20th Century 
(d) Weymouth 


(e) Moffatt 


(f) Goodspeed 
(g) Basic 


2. ASSAMESE 
3. BENGALI 


4. GUJARATI 
5. HInp1 


6. KANARESE 


7. MALAYALAM 


8. MARATHI 
(a) B.F.B.S. 


Adoyos Logos 


word (208). Word (7). account (8). communication. cause. doc- 
trine. saying (50). speech (8). talk. thing. matter. preaching. 
question. reason. rumour. show. tidings. treatise. utterance. 
intent. 

word. Word. account. speech. cause. to speak of. speech. ques- 
tion. matter. reason. report. show. treatise. utterance. intent. 
word. Word. account. answer. ground. teaching. address. elo- 
quence. question. story. message. conversation. news. reason. 
word. Word. account. language. ground. instruction. discourse. 
eloquence. question. statement. matter. why. message. reason. 
report. teachings. appearance. conversation. tidings. narrative. 
speech. 

word. Logos. account. answer. what you say. reason. doctrine. 
address. words. question. affair. religion. why. ‘orally’. story. 
name. news. volume. 

word. Word. account. answer. way of speaking. ground. teach- 
ing. address. language. question. report. story. movement. 
argument. news. volume. expression. 

word. Word. account. talk. cause. things about. words. ques- 
tion. business. news. answer. purpose. 


baikyo [e.g. Jn 


bakya [so im Jn]. katha. bachan. barttaé. sangbad. prabandha. 
uttar. janarab. bisay. baktrita. bad. hetu. karan. hisadb. nikas. 
alap. 


vaéan. vat. ‘The Word’ = sabda. hisab [1 Pet 4°]. 


bat [Mt 5°7]. bachan [Jn lekha [Mt 18°95]. karan [Mt 5°]. 
charcha [Lk 55]. katha [1 Cor 178 word of the cross]. 


matu. vakya. vakyOpadésa. vakchdaturya. upadésa. prasanga. 
nudi. gade. sangati. vishaya. suddi. varte. charitre. kadrana. 
uttara. lekka. karya. vyavahara. visésha. And some others. 


vakku. vachanam. thiruvachanam [Mk 2°]. pravachanam [Rev 
22°]. kanakku [Mt kadha (Mt 28°]. (And some twenty 
other renderings.) 


vacan. shabda. bolne. karan. hisheb. gosht. sandesh. vartman. 
prashna. batmi. bhashan. mhan. vidhan. vadanta. granth. 
varta. vakta. ukti. vad. kimmat. vakya. shikshan. vaktrytva. 
shastra. vyavhar. nav. upadash. sambandh. sangne. ji gosht 
sangitli hoti ti. [See also Mt 15°°. 1 Pet Acts 1527, 10°9. 
Not translated in Mt 22**. Lk 34. 2 Cor 10"?. Acts 20°]. 
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thIndian Word List 


(6) Ramabai 


(c) Athavle 


9, ORIYA 


10. PANJABI 
(a) Persian 
(6) Gurumukhi 


11. Pasutu 


12. SANTALI 
(a) Benagaria 1929 
(6) Taljkari 1932 
(c) Mundari 1928 

13. SINDHI 

14. SINHALESE 


15. TAMIL 
(a) Fabricius 1770 
(6) Bower (Union) 
(c) Larsen 1933 
(d) Larsen Monahan 


rev 


(e) Roman Catholic 
16. TELUGU 


17. Urpu 


shabda, bolne, bolnara, karan. kashasathi, hisheb. gosht. mhan. 
vacan. granth. vad. kimmat. vakya. upadash. bhas. zhadati. 
tond. sangne. [Not translated in Acts 20**]. 

shikvan [Mt 7*4]. takrar [Acts 19°]. kshiti (with ‘timios’) [Acts 
20*4]. bab [Phil 4'5]. zab [Heb udgar [Jn 12%]. 


bakya. katha. hisaba. utara (bisaya). 


gall (Matt 5%’). kalam. lekha (Matt 18%). 

bachan. gall. bolan. bat. uttar. hisab. lekha. charcha. shabad. 
kahne. khabar. pothi. kathan. jog. dawa. ujar. updesh. akkn. 
sabab. 


kalam (usual for God’s Word). khabara (ordinary talk). sabab. 
hisab. 


katha. Rortet [Jn 1']. galmarao [Acts 207]. 
katha. galmarao [Acts 207]. 
kaji. initu [Acts 207]. 


kalamu. (For Hindus vachan.) 


vachanaya. vakyayano [Jn pravurtiya [Lk 
ganandima (= reckoning) [Mt 18**]. karanaya (= matter) [Acts 
15°]. kima (= saying) [Mk 7°]. And six other words. 


varttai [Jn 12 &c.]. sol [Mt 57]. vay [Acts 15°]. 

varttai. sol [Mt 5%7]. vaymoli. [Acts 15°]. 

varttai. pétchu [Mt 557]. vaymoli [Acts 15°]. 

varttai (187). vasanam (59). pétchu (16). sol (6) [Mt 57]. 
tiruvasanam (13). vakku(varam) (7), kanakku (9). kariyam (8). 
Also moli, pirastabam, kélvi, paramoli, upadésam, pirapan- 
tham, pirasangam, niyayam, vaymoli, valakku, poruttu, 
sathuriyam [1 Cor 1'7], suvisésham @c. 

varttaiyanavar (personal noun). vakkiyam [Mt 5°7]. vasanam 
[Mt vaymoli [Acts 


mata. vakyamu [Jn 1! @c.]. praschna [Lk 23°]. varthamanamu 
[Acts 10°*]. And some twenty-one other renderings. 


bat and kalam most frequent. ta‘lim [Heb 6°]. zaban se &c. 
(Mt amr [Acts 874]. paigam [1 Cor 178]. wajh [1 Pet 32°]. 
khabar [Lk 7!7]. masal [Jn 4°7]. kahna [Jn 4%]. qaul [Jn 18°). 
taqrir [1 Cor 2"). risala [Acts 1"]. sihhat kalami [Tit 2°]. 
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Chinese Language Reform 
D. Lancashire 


There have appeared in recent months a number of reports and 
articles in the press concerning decisions made by the Chinese Com- 
mittee for Language Reform—a committee set up by the government 
of the Chinese Peoples’ Republic in Peking—to bring about far- 
reaching changes in the orthography of the Chinese language. 

It is, perhaps, only natural for some reports, written by those not 
acquainted with the technicalities of the Chinese language, to give the 
impression that what is happening in China is the result of a deliberate 
policy on the part of a Communist government to wipe out the culture 
of the past in order to prepare the way for a new Communist culture 
of the future. 

Without denying that the Peking government has as its aim the 
Communizing of the whole of Chinese life and thought, it is clear, 
from any study of Communist literature on the subject, that there is 
no desire to forget the past. On the contrary, the aim is now to bring 
the past, with its culture and literature, under the searching light of 
Communist theory in order to discover the dialectical process which 
has culminated in the present order of things. 

How, then, must we view the plans which have now been put 
forward and which, in some degree, have already been implemented? 
Only, I would suggest, in the light of certain cultural and social 
changes which are traceable throughout China’s long history. Such 
changes inevitably issue in a broadened demand for knowledge, and 
the molding of new cultural forms requires a medium which is adequate 
for the conveying and recording of the new streams of thought. In 
other words, social and cultural changes, which may be the result of 
new economic or idea factors, will frequently demand a more ade- 
quate method of literary communication. This does not, of course, 
rule out the possibility of pure linguistic development over a period 
of time, but it does frequently involve the type of drastic change now 
envisaged by the Chinese government. 

A brief outline of the development of Chinese orthography, with 
each change placed in its historical setting, will be helpful at this point. 
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Earliest Chinese Writing 


The earliest examples of Chinese orthography still extant are to 
be found on the Oracle Bones dating from the final period of the 
Shang Dynasty (circa 1100 B.C.). As the name given to these frag- 
ments implies, these bones (i.e. bones of animals and tortoise shells) 
found in large quantities towards the end of the last century, but still 
the subject of much study and discussion, were used primarily for 
oracular purposes. 

We cannot begin to discuss all the implications of this most valuable 
material here. What is important for us is that the system of writing 
on these bones already indicates a long period of orthographical 
development, the stages of which can be clearly traced. In this system, 
all the principles of Chinese script development have already been 
incorporated so that, although it is not possible to reconstruct with 
much certainty the historical situations which called forth the creation 
and application of new principles (although this should eventually 
prove possible once archaeological discoveries which are at present 
being made on a large scale have been thoroughly digested), the 
certainty of such important historical and cultural changes during 
this period can be presupposed. 

Although China has not been alone in its use of ideographic 
writing, the nature of the Chinese language, with its immutable mono- 
syllables, had undoubtedly proved a potent force in the preservation 
of this form of orthography. The fact that there are no declensions 
of nouns or conjugations of verbs, such as appear in the Indo-European 
languages, has created a situation where little pressure has been put 
on the Chinese mind to spell out variations. When it was necessary 
to indicate a ‘person’ or ‘man’, because there was no aural variation 
of the word, whether it was used to indicate a specific ‘man’ or ‘man’ 
in general, or to record the plural ‘men’ or the possessive ‘man’s’ or 
‘men’s’, one simple graph could suffice: hence the drawing \ ren, ! 
a man with two legs. 

Other common examples of this method of indicating meaning 
rather than sound are as follows: 


1 The system of Latinization used in this article is Gwoyeu Romatzyh. This does not 
apply to names of persons. 
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shan ‘mountain’ 


now written 
koou ‘mouth’ 
yeu ‘rain’ 
ryh sun 


yueh ‘moon’ 


maa ‘horse’ 


There are also the numerals, the first three of which are written thus: 

— i ‘one’, = ell ‘two’, = san ‘three’. 
Complications in Ideographic Writing 

Now, although such a mode of writing may serve to indicate a 
fairly wide range of concrete objects, and to a limited extent, as in 
the numerals, abstract ideas, it is clearly inadequate for expressing 
more complicated ideas. The next stage, therefore, consisted in the 
combination of two or more ideographs, still indicating, however, the 
meaning and not the sound. There was, for example, the word f) 
mian, which is the drawing for ‘roof’. This was combined with the 
ideograph F# neu meaning ‘woman’ thus: (now written an). 
By making this combination of a woman under a roof the inventor 
intended optimistically to indicate the word ‘peace’ or ‘tranquility’! 

But even such happy ingenuity proved inadequate. Heavier demands 
were made upon those whose responsibility it was to express ideas in 
writing, and there evolved a kind of phonetic system. It may be that 
this development was partly caused by a growing sound-consciousness 
resulting from contacts with peoples speaking other languages. Whether 
this was so or not, the first step in the direction of phonetics was the 
borrowing of one ideograph to indicate another word with the same 
sound. There was, for example, the word ‘how?’ which was pronounced 
an. What could be simpler than to borrow the word already existing 
for ‘peace’ etc., and to make it, with its similar sound, take on the 
meaning ‘how?’, trusting the context to indicate to the reader the fact 
that the drawing for ‘peace’ used in this place indicated the homonym 
‘how?’. 


Separating Homophones 
Because of the paucity of monosyllabic variants, it is inevitable 
that Chinese should contain a considerable number of homonyms. 
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Although this peculiarity of the language has been exploited to the 
full, both in serious literature and comic verse, it obviously proved 
necessary to separate words overlapping in sound by means of some 
orthographical technique. It was at this stage that the next step was 
taken in the development of a phonetic system, Existing ideograph 
units were employed to form compound characters on a phonetic basis. 
For example, the word for ‘inch’, which was originally drawn A (a 
hand with a thumb—the unit of measure—marked by a dot, and which 
is today written <f ftsuen), was placed beside the word for ‘tree’, 
‘wood’ FA thus #f. In this new character, also pronounced tsuen, 
the word ‘inch’ acts as a phonetic, and the word ‘wood’ leads one to 
think of ‘timber’ or ‘trees’ which are connected with the countryside 
or country dwellings. 

This brings us immediately to an important principle in current 
written Chinese: that one element in a compound character frequently 
determines, more or less specifically, the nature of the thing or idea 
indicated. 

Once this technique had been hit upon, there was no limit to the 
number of words which could be given a written form. Professor 
B. Karlgren, in his book Sound and Symbol in Chinese, from which 
I have already taken some examples, gives numerous illustrations, 
two of which are reproduced below. 


fang fang faang 


‘district’ spin ask’ 


The common phonetic here is A> fang meaning ‘square’. Beside the 
first example is placed the determinator or radical =} ‘earth’; hence 
the meaning ‘district’. Beside the second appears the radical % 
‘silk’; thus is indicated the word ‘to spin’. By putting the radical = 
‘speech’ beside our phonetic we have indicated the word ‘ask’. 

It was also discovered that by this method it was possible to invent 
characters for words not strictly homophonous, but which approximated 
to each other in sound. The word 2 gong, an ideograph for a 
carpenter's square, became a very common phonetic entity in numerous 
words such as 3 gong ‘merit’, 4x horng ‘red’, with the silk radical, 
yx. jiang ‘river’, in which the radical is ‘water’, and so on. 

Sufficient has been said to indicate the main lines along which 
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Chinese orthography developed, and as stated earlier, all these prin- 
ciples are to be found in the earliest script extant, dating back 3,000 
years and more. In these early historical times, then, the methods for 
recording new words were already clearly indicated, and up till recent 
times these methods acted as the basis for further developments in 
the Chinese script, so much so that by the time the great dictionary 
produced in the reign of Kangshi in 1716 was compiled some 49,000 
characters had to be included. 

What changes can then be said to have taken place over this 
immense period of time? Would it not be true to say that all the 
revolutionary developments had already taken place by the dawn of 
China's history? Relatively speaking, yes, for barring the tremendous 
growth in vocabulary, the underlying orthographic principles remained 
constant. Nevertheless, certain fundamental changes of form have 
taken place as the result of social and cultural developments, and if 
these have been conservative in comparison with what is happening 
today, this is simply because the social and cultural changes forced 
upon China as a result of increasing pressure from the Occident 
over the past hundred and fifty years have brought about widespread 
eruptions in all levels of Chinese life, so much so that nothing short 
of a complete revolution in the mode of recording all this intellectual 
and social turbulence is possible. You cannot continue pouring new 
wine into old bottles without the old bottles reaching breaking point, 
and this is surely what has happened to the Chinese language. The 
first bottle to break, to pursue the metaphor, was the bottle of literary 
style; the second, the bottle of the written symbol. 

To go back, however, to the early history of Chinese writing, 
important changes did take place, but primarily in the way characters 
were drawn. 


Attempts at Standardization 

The first important modification of this kind took place in about 
800 B.C. With the collapse of the Shang Dynasty (circa 1100 B.C.), 
and the setting up of the Jou Dynasty (c. 1100-246 B.C.), considerable 
changes took place in social organization. The Jou emperors ruled on 
principles approximating to feudalism, and thus there developed a 
considerable interchange of relations between the nobility, to whom 
were delegated the duties of ruling the various fiefs which made up 
the nation. Rivalries inevitably developed, and at times agreements 
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and alliances were made between the heads of one group of states 
against another. Under such circumstances, it was only natural that 
the art of writing should be acquired by other than those specializing 
in religious practices. Recorders were enlisted in the feudal states and 
at the court of the Emperor, and it is to these men that we owe our 
earliest historical accounts. 

It was a recorder, Jow by name, who produced a book (c. 800 
B.C.) entitled Fifteen Essays on the Great Seal, in which he attempted 
to systematize the Chinese script and thus make it a fitter tool for 
recording events. But this Great Seal script still proved cumbersome, 
and scribes shaped the characters in whatever way they saw fit. The 
situation degenerated to such an extent that further reform proved 
necessary. 

When the Chyn Dynasty (246-207 B.C.) eventually created a 
unified nation by conquering all other feudal states, the Prime Minister, 
Lii Syh, carried through the unification of the diverse scripts used in 
the various states and termed the new style ‘Small Seal’. This Small 
Seal script, though simpler and easier to write, and although brought 
into use throughout the nation by the new highly centralized govern- 
ment, again proved inadequate once the Chyn Dynasty had given way 
to the Hann (206 B.C. - 222 A.D.). During this latter period—one of the 
most glorious in Chinese history—new ideas began to find their way 
from other nations into China. Buddhism reached China from India, 
and trade with the Roman Empire brought much new thought and 
knowledge via the trade routes. Great efforts were made to gather 
historical and philosophical material from the earlier dynasties, and 
some of the most important commentaries, lexicographical compilations, 
and translations appeared. 


Writing with a Brush 

The still somewhat clumsy orthography of the Chyn Dynasty gave 
way to forms written in the Lih or official style. Whereas previously 
much of the writing was done with a stylus of bamboo or wood (al- 
though there is now evidence that brushes were known as writing 
instruments a thousand years or so earlier than was hitherto believed), 
a fine brush now became the usual implement, with silk as the writing 
material, and shortly afterwards paper, which was probably invented 
in A.D. 105. 
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With a brush, it is possible to obtain smoothness and beauty, as 
well as speed, so that it is no wonder that calligraphy became an art 
in itself, having intimate connections with Chinese painting. It was only 
natural also that with such a smooth writing instrument, running-hand 
styles should develop of varying intelligibility—though all with their 
own beauty according to the ability of the writer. 

With very slight modifications, the scripts developed in Hann times 
have remained as standard to the present day. 

Changes in Chinese orthography are not, then, something new, 
but a part of the long history of Chinese script development. They 
are advocated at the present time, in one form or another, by Chinese 
scholars both inside and outside the mainland. What matters at the 
moment, however, are the reforms being introduced by the Peking 
government. These fall under two main headings: (1) the introduction 
of simplified Chinese characters in stages of a few hundred at a time, 
and (2) the eventual elimination of characters and the introduction 
of a genuine phonetic script based on the Roman lettering used in 
the West. 


Simplified Characters 


Simplified characters are, in the main, characters which have 
actually been in common use in handwriting for centuries, but which 
have never been given official recognition. On February 1, 1956, 
230 of these characters were adopted officially in all publications 
brought out on the Chinese mainland. Since that date several further 
lists have been accepted and are now in general use. No doubt this 
process will continue. Examples are as follows: 


Old New 


official form official form 


yun ‘cloud’ 

diann ‘lightning’ ‘electricity’ 
chuh ‘place’ 

yeu ‘and’ ‘with’ 

kai ‘open’ 


goang ‘broad’ ‘wide’ 


huan ‘joy’ 
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Such changes naturally raise important pedagogical questions as 
well as raising problems for compilers of lexicons, but these subjects 
need not detain us here. 


Latinization 

It is with the introduction of an alphabet based on Roman lettering 
that the real break with the past comes. The introduction of abbreviated 
characters is merely the latest stage in the formal development of the 
script as previously mentioned. Latinization will be the completion of 
the literary revolution which expressed itself in the reform of literary 
style in 1917. From that date, Chinese writers have moved progressively 
towards a style of writing approximating everyday speech. The aim 
now is to produce this everyday speech in an alphabetic orthography, 
so that what is written may become easily available to the whole nation, 
which has still a very low rate of literacy. But before Latinization can 
be widely introduced, certain basic requirements will have to be met. 
One of these is the introduction of standard spoken Chinese in every 
province of the nation. In order to achieve this, school teachers are 
receiving intensive courses in the ‘Common Language’, and most 
schools now use this dialect (basically Peking Mandarin) as their 
medium of instruction. Characters, which can be read with any pronun- 
ciation without changing their meaning, were an important unifying 
factor in the nation. The abolition of the main subsidiary dialects is 
now necessary if numerous local literatures are not to develop and 
unity is to be maintained. 

There is a need also for the spoken language to become less 
monosyllabic. Developments in this direction have indeed been going 
on for some considerable time. These have so far lain in the use of more 
than one character to indicate a term. The word for ‘typewriter’, for 
example, is a combination of three monosyllabic words ty F 
daatzyhji (literally, ‘strike-characters-machine’). Now a term like this 
can be written in Latinization as a three-syllable word, as shown in 
the example. Clearly, in a language with so many homonyms, the 
creation of numerous such polysyllabled or composite words is neces- 
sary if a piece of writing is not to become hopelessly ambiguous. 

The next problem is that of “tone.” As is widely known, Chinese 
words are also diversified by the tonal pitch of each monosyllable. 
The number of tones varies from one dialect to another, but the official 
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dialect has four only. Part of the task, then, of any phonetic script 
will be to indicate the tone as well. Let us take some examples: chi 
(pronounced chee) when pitched in the first tone means ‘seven’, and 
is written 4c. In the second tone it means ‘ride’ and is written & . In 
the third tone it is ‘rise’ written #2, and the fourth tone gives ‘gas’ 
or ‘air’, written A. 

It will be quite obvious that with the characters, which are all 
quite distinct, no ambiguity is possible, but all these words, when 
written with one spelling chi, and without tonal indications, would 
become highly ambiguous within the context of any but the simplest 
sentence. 


Proposed Script 


This brings us to the script now being advocated. It is important 
to note at the outset that the government treats this whole plan for 
Latinization on a long-range basis. It is realized that much time must 
elapse before the whole country can understand and speak the National 
Language with any facility. But the government is, nevertheless, deter- 
mined to proceed with preparations, so that once the time is deemed 
ripe for change, the change will be made. Proposals now being put 
forward are bound to be of a tentative nature. 

In February 1956, a plan for the use of a 30-letter alphabet was 
put forward for discussion. This plan, recently modified again to 
include only 26 letters similar to those used in English, and cutting 
out a few symbols originating from the Cyrillic script, is the culmination 
of a long history of alphabetic experiment. Without going into details, 
it is interesting to note that this history began in the 16th century 
with experiments made by the great Roman Catholic missionary Matteo 
Ricci and his coworkers. Among other phonetic systems advocated 
have been the Japanese Kana and the Juhin tzyhmuu, 
alphabets basically related to the Chinese script. Missionary systems 
of Latinization have found their place and, as in the case of Amoyese, 
still have an important function. The Amoy Romanized Bible is still 
the most popular translation of the Scriptures in the Church of Formosa. 

The present plan, however, owes most to the experiments made by 
Chinese and Russian linguists over the past thirty years. A Latin 
alphabet was devised and widely used among Chinese residents in the 
ULS.S.R.’s Far Eastern Region, and Communist scholars have main- 
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tained an interest in the subject through various official and semi- 
official committees. Finally, in 1955 six alphabets were put forward 
for consideration. Four of these were blocklike letters derived from 
the Chinese characters; the other two were the Cyrillic and Latin 
alphabets. Despite the adoption of Cyrillic by the Mongolian Autono- 
mous Region, this alphabet was rejected and Latinization advocated. 
The following is a sentence written in the proposed script: 


x) AK FR B 


taitai, King chi idianr niangau ba. 


Simplified characters: 
Latin script: Liu 
Translation: ‘Mrs. Liu, please eat a little New Year cake’. 


So far as the tones are concerned, it is expected that key words 
in a sentence will carry diacritical marks, thus indicating more precisely 
the words implied. In our sample sentence, the words could, therefore, 
be written thus: Liu taitai, king chi idianr niangau ba. 

Although the use of diacritical marks has been popular among 
some educators, and is at present in vogue in Yale University, one 
very widely used system has been that devised by Sir Thomas Wade, 
in which tones are indicated by numbers. King (pronounced ching), 
a third tone word, is written in the Wade system ch’ing’. The employ- 
ment of diacritics is, of course, a common method used in many 
languages to indicate stress or tone. One may, nevertheless, regret 
that another system, known as Gwoyeu Romatzyn, which incorporates 
the tone in the spelling, has not been more favorably received. This 
system, put out in 1926 by Professors Chao Yuen-ren, Lin Yu-tang, 
and others, though well received in America and Britain, never received 
the government support necessary for its general adoption. Our sample 
sentence, in this system, would be spelled as follows: 


Liou tayx, chiing chy ijihdeal niangau ba. 


Once this system has been learned, there is no need for any extra 
marks or numbers to be incorporated. The spelling of each word is 
completely adequate to indicate both pronunciation and tone. One 
obvious advantage of this system is that the language can be typed 
on any standard typewriter. 

One is bound to ask what the advantages and disadvantages will 
be once Latinization has been adopted. The advantages will, undoubt- 
edly, be numerous. Literacy will be easily achieved over the whole 
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nation, and scientific writing will no longer have to be a mixture of 
Chinese ideographs and Latin letters. 

The disadvantages will be tremendous also, for direct contact 
with China's long history of literary achievement will be lost. Clearly, 
it will not be possible simply to transpose the old literature into a 
phonetic script. It is planned to continue publishing early literature 
as before, but it will become, like all other classical literatures, a subject 
for study in the institutes of higher learning. Any knowledge of this 
heritage will have to be mediated to future generations by specialists 
through translations into modern Chinese. 

The aim of this article has been to give an indication of the context 
into which the present linguistic revolution in China can be fitted. For 
any detailed exposition of the orthographical developments in their 
various stages, recourse must be had to the writings of such scholars 
as Professor B. Karlgren, as well as to a host of booklets and pamphlets 
now being published by the Peking government. The most up-to-date 
material in English concerning the whole question of China's language 
reform as dealt with by the Peking government is to be found in 
China’s Language Reform, published by Yale University. 


Memorizing is Not Reading 


Many missionary translators are very much concerned about the 
spread of literacy among the speakers of the language in which they 
are working. Others, strangely, are not. ‘Our people just learn to read 
by reading the Bible,”” one said as his excuse for not conducting an 
organized literacy program. “We had a contest and very few people 
made more than two or three mistakes in reading the Scriptures,” was 
another missionary’s remark. 

A very revealing incident happened, however, with one of these 
“readers” who was “reading” as tape recordings were being made for 
radio broadcasting. When the “reader” came to the bottom of one page, 
he turned over two pages at once instead of one. However, he kept on 
“reading” what was on the page he had skipped. Many of the people 
were not readers at all, but memorizers. 

This is not a criticism of memorization, but memorizing is not 
reading. Reading habits among a people rarely just “grow.” They 
usually have to be fostered and encouraged, and tests of reading 
ability have to be made with new, unmemorized material. Most of all, 
however, there must be an adequate supply of literature if reading is 
not going to be simply memorizing. 
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Readers’ Corner 


From C. D. Grijns of Indonesia: 


The problem of the excessive “adoration’’ of Hebrew terms seems 
to me to consist of three main trends: 


a. the tendency for word-for-word translation. (The Bible is written 
in a holy language. Cf. the method of the LXX and other 
ancient translations.) 


b. a false conception of the relation between etymology and mean- 
ing (Philologische Theologie as Ludwig Koehler calls it). For 
instance, Hebrew mela’kah means ‘task’, ‘work’, ‘business’, even 
‘something’, and is explained as ‘vocation’ because of its histori- 
cally original meaning ‘message’, ‘commission’, With the help 
of such etymological facts it is to be demonstrated then that a 
Christian’s profession is his ‘vocation’! This viewpoint is not 
found in standard versions, but in commentaries and sermons. 


c. the conviction that modern, secular (or on mission fields: prim- 
itive, monistic, etc.) ways of thinking are wrong and have 
to be corrected by a return to the genuine, Biblical terms. In 
translating this means that the Hebrew word should be rendered 
consistently even if the translator has to strain the language 
into which he is translating. In this way the translation is said 
to facilitate catechetical instruction and individual Bible study. 


To the translator modern linguistics can sufficiently supply argu- 
ments against (a) and (b). It seems to me, however, that linguistics 
can go only a very little way toward solving the problem touched 
in (c). There are many cases where the translator continuously is in 
doubt as to which of two alternatives must prevail: the smoother, more 
idiomatic translation of a certain Hebrew term in a certain place, or 
the consistent translation, which often will make the understanding 
of the context more difficult for the reader, or at least impoverish 
the esthetic force of the passage. Such roots as Hebrew ysh‘ ‘to save’ 
and words like shalom ‘peace’ and many other central keywords belong 
to this group. Some theologians go as far as to say that even words 
such as gadol ‘great’, thob ‘good’, dibber ‘to speak’ should be trans- 
lated consistently in every case where it is at all possible, and oppose 
such differentiations as ‘rich’ for gadol, ‘happy, prosperous’ for thob, 
‘command, tell’ for dibber, and so on. 

Of course, no serious Bible translator will deny that the careful 
handling of certain keywords may offer a great help for Bible study and 
parish education, but the stumbling block in his efforts to keep the 
happy mean is that he has hardly any standard to measure the actual 
value of these pastoral considerations. How much sacrifice in idiom, 
if any, are these considerations worth? Is this an important factor 
in missionary practice? 

The articles, for instance, by Buber and Rosenzweig in Die Schrift 
und ihre Verdeutschung on keywords are certainly very impressive. 
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But has any practice along these lines been evident in modern and 
ancient Christian church life? In testing a number of active parish 
members on their understanding even of such central terms as "right- 
eousness” (which is in all standard versions very consistently rendered), 
or “mercy” (now much clearer in RSV as “‘steadfast love’’), or “peace,” 
one certainly would find that many of them have only a very faint, 
if not wrong, notion of the precise content of these terms in the original 
language. This experience should, it seems to me, make a Bible translator 
rather hesitant to sacrifice too much idiom for such pastoral consider- 
ations. 


From Dr. C. Douglas Ellis of Canada 


Linguistic analysis takes the most fascinating lurches forward. 
By the end of last season, I felt all the major features of Cree had 
been taped. Yet every week or so some new insight comes. The latest 
has been the “changed” form of the conjunct subjunctive. Of course, 
there is a slot on the verb table for it, but nobody ever seemed to use 
it. Then out of the blue my informant “brought forth.” (One thing, 
I feel, must be stressed in language learning techniques: The import- 
ance of asking the right questions.) You know, I am certain, that many 
long-time, bilingual speakers up here have gone on for years talking 
naturally in both languages, but interpreting clumsily, because they 
have never equated two radically different ways of perceiving the 
same set of phenomena. Cree after Cree will wrestle with the English 
“As soon as he comes, he always visits my house,” trying, with much 
perspiration, to fit the word wipac ‘soon’ into a Cree translation. 
Thinking in Cree, however, what they naturally come out with is 
tekosike ‘when he (iterative) arrives’: changed conj. subj. Beautiful!— 
instead of the ugly wipac e takosik ‘soon in (his) arriving’. 


Book Reviews 


Jesus of Palestine: The local Background to the Gospel Documents, by 
Eric F. F. Bishop. London: Lutterworth Press, 1955. 310 pp. + 18. 


The author of Jesus of Palestine identifies himself in the introduction 
as a missionary who spent about twenty-five years in Palestine. Most 
of that time he was engaged as principal of the Church Missionary 
Society's Newman School of Missions. In that capacity he had 
excellent opportunities to study the culture of the Holy Land. He also 
availed himself of the knowledge of such eminent missionary authors, 
archaeologists, and geographers as Thomson and Neil, Warren, Conder 
and Bliss, George Adam Smith and Dalman, to mention a few, through 
personal conversations and study of their publications. The author is 
not only well-qualified to write concerning modern Palestine, but it 
soon becomes evident that he is a New Testament scholar, au courant 
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of the leading theories concerning the Gospel documents, as well as 
familiar with the various Greek texts and the versions important for 
textual criticism. He gives the impression of being as much at home in 
the Arabic as he is in his native English, and makes much use of the 
readings in the Arabic versions of the Gospels during the course of 
his discussions. 

The character of this book leads this reviewer to suggest that a 
more appropriate title would have been: Modern Palestinian Parallels 
to the Culture of Jesus’ Times, with Special Reference to the Arabic 
Gospels and to Arab Life. The present title suggests a content which 
is not specifically documented, viz. a study of first-century Palestinian 
culture such as would help elucidate the Gospel narratives for trans- 
lator or exegete. Rather, it is a study of the Gospels in the light of 
twentieth-century Palestine, a study to which Bishop was spurred by 
some remarks of Canon B. H. Streeter many years ago (as he relates 
in his introduction). The author's chief point seems to be that this or 
that detail in the Gospel accounts is genuinely “Palestinian” in view 
of what is now known of Palestinian culture, and thus supports the 
veracity of the record. 

In order to gain a better appreciation of the nature of the book, 
and a better basis for understanding the reviewer's comments, the 
author's plan and method must be noted. The different sections of 
Huck’s Synopsis of the Gospels (mentioned in the introduction, but 
no publication data given anywhere) were made the basis of comments. 
Each section is identified as to its original source (i.e. Q, L, M, or 
Mark, according to B. H. Streeter’'s hypothesis of four original docu- 
ments as given in his The Four Gospels). Up to the Passion narratives, 
the notes are based on Mark's account, except where Matthew or 
Luke (or sometimes Q) give independent material, which is handled 
in distinct units. The Passion narratives are treated as given first by 
Mark, then the additions supplied by each of the other Synoptists. 
The accounts of the Resurrection are dealt with in a similar manner. 
John’s account of the Passion and Resurrection follows that of the 
Synoptists’ in each instance, but most of the Johannine material is 
treated separately, in Part Two. 

The author's method is to go through each section, noting any 
cultural feature (action, saying, object, historical site, etc.) which 
finds any counterpart in his observations of twentieth-century Pales- 
tine, making appropriate comments. He tries to give the Palestinian 
viewpoint involved in each case as a way to better understanding the 
significance of the original. Local customs or details of modern Pales- 
tinian culture are noted and explained, and the tradition of the Arabic 
versions is often invoked to throw added light upon a passage or to 
aid in the solution of a problem of interpretation. 

It can readily be imagined that such a treatment of the Gospel text 
would make it more vivid and meaningful for the student. There is 
page upon page of material which would furnish innumerable real-life 
illustrations for the pastor and Bible teacher. Not a few better textual 
readings are suggested, and better translations are recommended, based 
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on the Palestinian background well understood, e.g. epibalén rather 
than apobalén (‘having put on’ instead of ‘having cast off’) to describe 
the action of the beggar in Mark 10:50; or ‘nightwatchman’ rather 
than ‘gardener’ in John 20:15 (pp. 205 and 312, respectively). To 
mention the many others, equally suggestive, would require too much 
space. There are equally numerous instances in which customary 
actions, attitudes, or sayings are made more understandable to the 
Western mind through the author's comments, as well as a few instances 
of providing suggestions as to the true location of controverted sites. 

In spite of the many valuable features of this work, it suffers 
from several technical defects which tend to lessen its value for the 
translator and the serious exegete. First, although the passage of 
Scripture being dealt with is always identified at the heading of the 
section, the specific verses within the section on which comments are 
based are not always cited. Inasmuch as the first comment or item 
of discussion may involve a word or phrase midway in the section of 
text (or, in some instances, two different words or phrases found in 
two different parts of the section), it is obviously quite awkward to 
try to find the context for many of the author’s remarks. The very 
fact that, in order to get the full benefit of the author's discussion, a good 
Greek Gospel harmony is almost a necessity, makes portions of this 
work inaccessible to a reader who does not also read Greek, while 
it wastes time for the researcher who needs to work rapidly. Further- 
more, the author's rather casual manner of making some of his comments 
—as if what has been reproduced were his own unreworked jottings 
of the moment—render some of his remarks in some places somewhat 
unintelligible as to purpose or connection. While not a characteristic 
of the whole book, this sort of thing occurs often enough to be annoying. 

What is characteristic is the author's frequent allusion to the 
readings of the Arabic versions, and the introduction of many Arabic 
terms into the discussion. Not all of them are given a clear-cut, 
on-the-spot explanation, as might be desired. A list of Greek terms, 
with translations, is given in the back of the book. One could wish that 
a list of the Arabic terms, with meanings, had also been included. 

The manner of footnoting also appears rather haphazard. For 
instance, a series of notes may extend over a single section, which they 
follow according to the reference numbers in the text; or they may 
extend over several sections. One lengthy single section (the Sermon 
on the Mount) extends over seventeen pages, with notes at the end; 
in another instance notes were run continuously through ten sections 
(over twelve pages); while often a one-page section will be followed 
by its own notes. Inasmuch as some of the notes are necessary to a 
full understanding of some part of the discussion, hunting them up 
becomes a somewhat timewasting undertaking. 

To be noted as minor defects, too, are references to readings in 
various of the critical manuscripts without reproducing the reading 
for the benefit of the reader. Could it be that the author supposed 
all his readers to have access to critical editions of the Greek New 
Testament, together with copies of the various Syriac manuscripts? 
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In this same vein are a few references to some modern author's 
comment on the text without telling the reader what the comment was 
(eg. “Torrey's slight emendation in 45...” [p. 113]). 

To this reviewer's mind, however, the one thing which makes this 
book less than valuable as an aid to translators—in spite of what its 
value might be to pastor or Bible teacher—is the author's apparent 
assumption, shared by many another scholar, that the Palestinian 
Arabic culture of this century is a relatively undistorted mirror of 
first-century Palestine. This is a viewpoint which needs documenting. 
It would be welcome to the translator, if provable, since he would 
have only to go to Palestine (or read one of the extant works relative 
to Palestine and the Bible) whenever he had a problem of finding the 
nearest cultural equivalent and the most suitable linguistic form for 
making the Gospel narratives intelligible to those for whom he was 
making the translation. 

What is still needed, however, is a thoroughgoing comparison between 
the culture of first-century Palestine (as reconstructed by a thorough 
study of the archaeological evidence and the witness of ancient docu- 
ments) and that of present-day Palestine to determine what has been 
the extent or direction of change in the cultural picture. The cultures 
of all areas change over a period of several centuries, whether the 
processes of change have been accelerated by outside contacts and 
influences or not. No one who knows anything of Palestinian history 
would contend that it has been isolated from outside influence over 
the past nineteen centuries, or that the first-century status has been 
preserved in toto. Accordingly, the results of such influences upon 
Palestinian culture make it an erroneous practice to assume that some 
contemporary cultural feature is “the same as” something mentioned 
in the Gospel record, unless research can defend its descent from 
Gospel times. 

While this may seem an overly rigorous attitude, it serves as a 
precaution against the all-too-facile method which writes a cultural 
commentary on the Gospels on the sole basis of observations made in 
the Holy Land in this, or even the preceding, century. A cultural 
commentary on the Bible, based upon fresh studies of the archaeology 
of the Holy Land (and the contiguous Near East) together with 
studies of early documents bearing on this area of concern, is sorely 
needed—especially designed as a sort of reference encyclopedia for 
the use of the translator and exegete. Much of the desired material is 
now incorporated in many scattered publications, both books and 
journals. A real service could be rendered if someone would undertake 
to gather this material, evaluate it in the light of independent research, 
and put it out in a single work adapted to the needs of the translator, 
who often wishes to know the precise nature of a cultural feature 
alluded to in the Biblical text so as to discover the nearest equivalent 
in the culture of the people for whom he is making a translation of 
the Scriptures. 

In all fairness to Bishop, it must be said that this was not his 
intention in writing Jesus of Palestine. In all fairness, however, to the 
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translator who might surmise from the title that here is the detailed 
description of Bible life and times which he desires, it must be said 
that, even though it contains much interesting and stimulating infor- 
mation, it is not the vade mecum which the translator so much needs, 


Henry R. Moeller 


The Gospels: An Expanded Translation (Wuest’s Expanded Trans- 
lation of the Greek New Testament, Vol. 1) by Kenneth S. Wuest. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1956. 320 pp. 
$ 3.50. 


The well-known teacher of New Testament Greek in Moody Bible 
Institute, author of numerous books on the Greek New Testament, 
has published the Gospels as the first part of an anticipated “expanded” 
translation of the New Testament, the aim of which is said to be to 
give to the English reader as much as possible of the full implications 
of the Greek text. The volume is a selection of the Evangelical 
Book Club. 

The statement, which appears twice on the book jacket, that this 
translation gives “the full English equivalent of the Greek text” is a 
promise impossible of literal fulfillment. Since no two languages are 
exactly equivalent, any translation—expanded or otherwise—involves 
linguistic “distortion.’” Moreover, no translation or commentary is likely 
ever to explain fully every word, even within the limits of linguistic 
possibility. 

That the translation is “in modern speech” or has “a decent regard 
for good English diction” (p. 13) must likewise be qualified, for the 
style clearly differs from idiomatic English, Many awkward expres- 
sions are to be found: Luke 18:5, “in order that lest”; ‘ark 10:23, 
“How with difficulty”; Matt. 21:46, “they were holding +im for a 
prophet”; Mark 7:37, “flabbergasted”; Matt. 24:15, “the object of 
religious nausea’; John 3:14, Moses “elevated the snake”; and in 
Mark 5:40 and 11:15, Jesus “throws” people out. Even more dubiously, 
in Mark 10:20 Jesus “fell in love with” the young man; in Luke 1:34 
Mary protests, “I do not have an experiential knowledge of a man’; 
and in Matt. 27:46, Jesus on the cross cries, ““O my God, O my God, 
why did you let me down?” However, a translation which also includes 
exegesis and explanation is not likely to be good literary English. 
This review is therefore primarily concerned with the extent to which 
Wuest brings out the implications of the Greek text for those who 
know no Greek. 

The author is to be commended for bringing out the meaning of 
certain constructions, for example, imperfect tenses as in Luke 2:41, 
“customarily went,” and Mark 1:5, “kept on proceeding out.” He 
takes note of questions expecting a negative answer, as in John 3:4, 
“He is not able... is he?” although in John 4:29 he overlooks a similar 
construction and consequently misses the force of the question. He 
brings out the perfect tense, as in Luke 4:4, “It has been written and 
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is now on record.” He renders well Mark 9:23, “As for those words 
of yours, If you are able.” In Mark 7:28, “the little pet dogs under 
the table” is probably a correct interpretation. He gives an interesting 
translation of the much-debated Matt. 26:50, “Upon the basis of a 
comrade are you present?” 

By and large, however, the book is a distinct disappointment. Its 
principal faults include overtranslation, undertranslation, interpretation 
unnecessarily passed off as translation, theological prejudice, an 
apparent lack of understanding of important principles of Greek 
syntax, and a tendency to oscillate from exceedingly literal (e.g. John 
21:21, “Lord, but this one—what?") to greatly expanded renderings. 

Wuest overtranslates kérusso ‘proclaim’, in Mark 1:4 and similarly 
elsewhere, as “making a public proclamation with that formality, 
gravity, and authority which must be heeded and obeyed.” This is 
interpretation; the Greek verb simply does not mean this much, and 
Wuest himself sees that it will not fit Matt. 10:27 or Mark 1:45. In 
Luke 15:15 kollaomai becomes “forced himself upon one of the citizens 
of that country who was unwilling to hire him and only took him after 
persistent entreaty.'’ Yet this same verb is used in Matt. 19:5 to describe 
a man’s relationship to his wife! In Matt. 18:34, orgizomai becomes 
“justifiable anger’; but in Luke 15:28, “he flew into a rage that was 
the explosive outlet of a long-time resentment against his brother, a 
resentment that had been smoldering in his breast.” The differences 
are interpretation, not translation, even if the interpretation is correct. 
In Matt. 14:6 and Mark 6:22 Herodias’ daughter danced “a rapid- 
motion, leaping, lewd dance,” but the same verb in Matt. 11:17 and 
Luke 7:32 refers to little children playing! The publican of Luke 18:13 
prays like a mature theologian, albeit a pedantic one; the one verb 
hilasthéti here becomes “’... justify... upon the basis of an expiatory 
sacrifice which satisfies the demands of divine justice and makes 
possible the just bestowal of righteousness on the basis of justice 
satisfied.” 

In sharp contrast, Wuest attempts no expansion at all of the 
“Word” of John 1 or “Corban” of Mark 7:11. His most surprising 
failure in this regard, however, is his treatment of a multitude of 
participles throughout the Gospels which even in an ordinary trans- 
lation could or should be rendered as, for example, “Go... and” (Matt. 
28:19), “when evening had come” (Matt. 8:16), “because a crowd 
was” (John 5:13), “although there were” (John 21:11), and “by 
means of continuing to believe” (John 20:31). Yet it is only rarely 
that the author translates such participles with anything other than a 
wooden “having gone,” ‘‘a crowd being,” etc., and one may wonder 
whether he is unacquainted with these possibilities. He seems similarly 
to overlook some of the possible meanings of verb tenses; and his 
treatment of “if” clauses (see also pp. 21-22) is inadequate and mis- 
leading. 

The suspicion of theological prejudice attaches to Wuest's dealings 
with the verb “believe.’’ He accepts the meaning of “continuing action” 
for the present tense of participles. However, when the present participle 
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“believing” is associated with salvation, he in at least some cases 
intentionally violates his own principle and translates it as a single 
act, as if it were an aorist participle—e.g. John 1:12, “place their 
trust,” and John 3:15-16, “places his trust.” (His position is made 
quite clear in his previous book, The Practical Use of the Greek New 
Testament, pp. 46, 52-53.) 

Wuest’s Expanded Translation is helpful at some points for non- 
scholarly readers. At the same time, its helpful material must be so 
carefully screened that it cannot be recommended for the very readers 
for whom it was intended, those without adequate acquaintance with 
New Testament Greek. It would be a distinct shock to the Gospel 
writers to read what is here claimed to provide the “full English 
equivalent” of what they wrote. This reviewer finds hardly a breath 
of the “exhilarating atmosphere of the original Greek manuscripts” 
which is promised (p. 12). Although the author has written prolifically 
on the Greek New Testament, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that he simply is not qualified to make the translation which he has 
undertaken. 

]. Harold Greenlee 


Bible [ Words from Gerhard Kittel’s Theologisches Wé6rterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament. Apostleship, by Karl Heinrich Rengstorf, translated 
and edited by J. R. Coates. 


This work begins with a thorough examination of Greek and Jewish 
usage. 


I. Greek Usage 
1. General. 


The verb apostellein ‘to send’ carries with it ideas of special purpose, 
mission, or commission, authorization and responsibility. The word 
apostolos, however, rarely has in classical Greek anything like the 
meaning which it has in the New Testament. In the older period it 
belongs to the vocabulary of seafaring, meaning the sending out of a 
fleet, then the fleet itself, or a naval expedition. Later it can mean 
any group of men sent out for a special purpose, e.g. a band of 
colonists; or it may mean the leader of an expedition, e.g. an admiral. 
The Christian use of the word was quite new, so that the Romans did 
not translate the term, but gave it a Latin form. The LXX, Josephus, 
Philo, and the Papyri all fail to provide an example of apostolos 
being used in anything like the Christian sense. (In the Papyri it 
means a bill or invoice or passport, developments from the classical 
usage. 


2. Hellenistic missionaries. 


There is very little in the Greek world corresponding to the 
Christian apostolate. The nearest superficial resemblance is presented 
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by the teachers of the Cynico-Stoic philosophy, who were conscious 
of being ‘sent by Zeus”; but although apostellein, as we learn from 
Epictetus, was the technical term for this divine commission and 
authorization, the one sent is not called ‘apostle’ but angelos ‘messenger’, 
kéruks ‘herald’, kataskopos ‘inspector’, and his duty, as a teacher, is 
to be an episkop6n ‘overseer’. Paul's appearance in Athens (Acts. 
17:16ff.) outwardly resembled one of these. The apostles therefore are 
no novelty on Greek soil as regards their outward appearance; they 
seem outwardly to be just another set of missionaries of yet another 
form of worship. But inwardly they are completely different. The 
Cynics’ missionary consciousness was self-consciousness, not God- 
consciousness. He spoke arrogantly on his own authority, asuming 
the title “divine man” (theios anthrépos). The Christian apostle’s 
authority resides not in himself but in God who sent him. 


Il. Jewish Usage 


Among Greek-speaking Jews the word apostolos seems to have 
had little currency. The only occurrence in the LXX is at 1 Kings 14:6, 
where it is attested by Codex Alexandrinus, but not by Codex Vaticanus: 
eg6 eimi apostolos, literally ‘I am a sent-one’, spoken by the prophet 
Ahijah to Jeroboam's wife. The word represents the Hebrew shaluah, 
signifying the divine authorization of the prophet as sent by God. This 
approaches to the Christian sense, but has not yet reached a fixed 
connotation. It refers only to a specific ad hoc sending in a particular 
concrete situation. Aquila also reads apostolos at 1 Kings 14:6. Sym- 
machus at Isaiah 18:2 has apostolous (plural) for the Hebrew tsirim; 
this is the only place where apostolos is the equivalent of tsir. 

In Rabbinic Judaism shaliah has its recognized place as a noun, 
and its usage provides the nearest parallel to that of the New Testament 
apostolos. Early Christian writers were impressed by the relationship. 
Jerome (on Gal. 1:1) speaks of Slias as the title borne by those Jews 
who may be compared with the apostles, and that is nothing else but 
the Latin form of shaliha. The institution of the shaluhim is ancient, 
probably going back to a period before the postexilic time (2 Chron. 
17:7-9). The designation emphasizes their authorization by those who 
send them to discharge definite commissions, whether financial, legal, 
or religious. The one sent fully represents the sender. A service to the 
one sent indicates readiness to perform the same service for the sender. 
(1 Sam. 25:40ff.) A king's ambassador is as the king himself. To 
accept or reject him who is sent is to accept or reject the sender (c.f. 
Matt. 10:40; Mark 9:41; Luke 10:16; John 12:44, 13:20, 5:23, 15:23). 

Rabbis, authorized by the great Sanhedrin to carry out a mission, 
bear with them the authority of the whole community. On the other 
hand, Jewish missionaries, who were plentiful at the time of Jesus 
(c.f. Matt. 23:15), were never called shaluhim, and the words shalah 
and apostellein play no part in connection with them. Their work was 
carried on without authorization, through the community in the strict 
sense, being personal in character, though without losing substance or 
meaning thereby. So the term “apostle” was not simply the Greek 
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equivalent of shaliah. We cannot speak of Jewish “apostles” in the 
= J Jesus. There were no authorized Jewish missionaries before 

The rabbis frequently applied the term shaliah to the priesthood as 
a whole, and to a small number of significant personalities, especially 
Moses, Elijah, Elisha, and Ezekial, as commissioned and authorized 
by God; but they never spoke of a prophet as a shaliah of God. The 
avoidance of the term in the case of the prophets and missionaries 
means that to speak of God in His name is not sufficient to represent 
Him. The essential meaning of shaliah is that he represents another 
in action. Thus Ezekiel is shaliah not as a prophet, but as a worker 
of miracles. 


Ill. New Testament Usage 


The word apostolos occurs in the New Testament seventy-nine 
times (apart from a few secondary readings, e.g. Luke 9:1; Acts 5:34). 
Matthew, Mark, and John each have it once; Paul, twenty-nine times, 
including four in Ephesians, once on Colossians, and five times in the 
Pastoral Epistles; Luke, thirty-four times, twenty-eight in Acts and 
six in the Gospel; Hebrews, 1 Peter, and Jude, each once; 2 Peter, 
twice; Revelation, three times. ' Thus Paul and his companion Luke 
provide four fifths of the examples, and most of the material for 
studying the meaning of the word. It means ‘an authorized ambassador’. 
At John 13:16 apostolos represents the Jewish term shaliah and legally 
describes the valid representation of another person and his business, 
and the principle that the sender is greater than the one who is sent. 
Corresponding to shaliah, apostolos means also the one who is com- 


missioned by a community. This is illustrated at 2 Cor. 8:23, where | 


Paul applies the term to those who conveyed the gift of the Greek 
communities to the saints at Jerusalem. In exactly the same way 
Epaphroditus is the apostle of the Philippians to Paul (Phil. 2:25). 
In these cases “apostle,” having to do with expressions of love, is not 
only a legal, but also a religious term. 

Generally “apostles” are the bearers of the Gospel. First of all, 
the name is borne by the Twelve (the number being maintained after 
the disappearance of Judas, Acts 2:26; 1 Cor. 15:5). The sender here 
is Jesus. This usage dominates Luke-Acts. but is found also in Matt. 
10:2 and Mark 4:30. Further, “apostle” is the title given to the first 
Christian missionaries or their leading representatives, and also to men 
who belonged to the wider circle of disciples: e.g. Paul and Barnabas 
(Acts 14:4, 14), James, the Lord’s brother (Gal. 2:9), Junias and 
Andronicus (Rom. 16:7); and a wide circle, including James, is indicated 
at 1 Cor. 15:7. The essence of apostleship is encounter with the risen 
Christ and the reception of a commission from Him as His apostle. 
Apollos and Timothy are never called apostles. Commissioning by 
the risen Christ is expressly named at 1 Clement 42:1ff. as the basis 


1 There seems to be a mistake in the arithmetic somewhere. This distribution of instances 
ives a total of seventy-four, not seventy-nine. The number for Paul should be thirty- 
9 See Moulton and Geden, Concordance to the Greek Testament. 
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of apostleship. Paul himself connects his apostolic consciousness with 
the memory of his meeting with the risen Christ (1 Cor. 9:1, 15:8ff.) 
The apostolate (1 Cor. 12:28ff.) is not an office created by the 
community, or a synonym for its leaders, but an appointment of 
Jesus creating the church. 

Finally, Jesus Himself is called the Apostle and High Priest of 
our confession (Heb. 3:1). ‘““Apostle’’ here means that in Jesus, Whom 
God sent, the final revelation of God has taken place (1:2). In the 
Son God Himself speaks and acts. “Apostle’’ signifies authorization 
for His word and “High Priest” for His work. 


IV. Christian Apostleship 


The Apostles, like the Twelve, form a group within the larger 
community of disciples. The Twelve were apostles (Matt. 10:2), but 
the two terms are not synonymous. The Twelve were sent out by 
Jesus (Matt. 10:1; Mark 6:7; Luke 9:1) who bestowed upon them 
His authority (exousia) to preach and to help. They were His shaluhim 
and returned later to report on their achievements (Mark 6:30; Luke 
9:10). The apostolate was a commission, not an office. It was not 
limited to the Twelve; otherwise the mission of the Seventy (Luke 10:1) 
could not appear in the tradition. 

The Twelve were not at that time appointed as Christ's permanent 
representatives. Their commission as apostles in its final form took 
place after the Lord's resurrection (Matt. 28:16ff.; Luke 24:48f.; Acts 
1:8). The Apostles are witnesses of the Resurrection, though not all 
the witnesses became apostles. No women were included, although 
women were the first to see Jesus after he had risen and the church 
contained prophetic women (Acts 21:9). Besides an encounter with 
the risen Lord, a personal commission was the only ground of apostle- 
ship. The Twelve were the first to receive this commission because 
of their association with the earthly life of Jesus, who had specially 
prepared them. All the apostles, including the Twelve, were mission- 
aries; and this missionary element fundamentally differentiates the New 
Testament apostleship from the Jewish shaliah institution. The apostles 
were appointed by the risen Christ as his missionary representatives, 
not this time for a definite period, but for the whole time between 
Easter and His return, a period whose length no man knows (Acts 
1:6f.). That is why there is now only one appointment, and it follows 
that the apostolate is limited to the first generation, and does not 
become a permanent office in the church. The apostles went forth as 
the representatives of the risen Christ, endowed with His authority and 
equipped with the resources of the Holy Spirit. 

This authorization of the apostles to represent Jesus in obedience 
and service is well brought out in the Fourth Gospel, although it has 
the actual word “apostle” only once, in a general sense not limited 
to the envoys of Jesus (13:16). Peter is entrusted with the feeding of 
Christ's flock in love (21:15f.). At 20:21 apostellein refers to the 
grounding of Christ's authority in that of the Father, and pempein 
‘to send’ refers to God's sharing in the work. Exactly the same usage 
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is found when Jesus commissions his envoys: the work which they 
have to do is ultimately His work, for He sends them, and He Himself 
is their strength and bears their burden. 

The ground of New Testament apostleship as a whole is to be 
found in the will and commission of the risen Lord. A “false apostle” 
(2 Cor. 11:13) is one who gives himself out as an apostle of Christ 
without having His authorization. Paul is the classical example of a 
New Testament apostle. His call to apostleship came as a break in 
his life which he compared to the coming of light at the Creation 
(2 Cor. 4:6), something beyond human attainment, arising solely from 
the eternal will of God, to which he surrendered himself in his encounter 
with the risen Lord. 

This examination of apostleship admirably clarifies the issues and 
makes a valuable contribution to the debate on “Apostolic Succession.” 
It shows that apostleship in its essence is not an office, but a function, 
and in its New Testament sense is limited to the first generation. It 
was bestowed not by one apostle upon another, but directly by the 
risen Lord Himself, in Whom the apostle’s authority resides. 


A. W. Argyle 
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